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universities in the world. They 


Cause. 


he Basitic, A 
10U8 AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 


peing its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
wa published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee ef 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 


"of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 


published by ‘‘THE PUBLISHING CoMPANY OF 
Tax PactFic,’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1885 are: 8. 8. Smith, A. P. 
Flint, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


Firat Pure, then Peaceable; Without Partiality and without Hypocrisy. 


| 


‘TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscriptions, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if in 
arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit 
promptly by Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Draft or Express to Tux Pactrio, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, 8. F. P. O. Box 2348. If 
the paper comes irregularly, or badly printed 
or folded, send postal card to Taz Paorrro at 
once, | 
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{For THz Paciric. | 
CONSIDER THE LILIES.’’ 


I found a lily. It was pure and fair— 

Fair as the morning; full of sweetness rare; 

Pure as the breath of Spring, who gently 
throws 

Her wealth of love upon the winter’s snows! 

I gazed in wonderment upon the flower, 

Blooming so meekly in its leafy bower; 


And, as I gazed, I thought how sweet the 


part 
Of those who had this purity of heart! 


Consider ye the lilies; mark with care, 

Our Father wore the raiment which they 
wear; . 

Divinity upon each petal trace. 


Such matchless robes might well an angel 


race. 
Can suena e’er such dignity outshine? 
The crown of majesty, sweet flower, is thine. 
Even Solomon, with all his robes so grand, 
Had naught so fair, so lovely, at command. 


O fairest of flowers that God hath given, 
Graced with a purity which speaks of heaven! 
Sweet emblem of Him who, risen above, 
Hath shed o’er the earth the sunlight of 
love! J.C. D. 


A Quiet Sunday. 


We spent our third Sunday in England 
at Oxford, a place of very remote anti- 
quity, containing a population of 32,000. 
Here are located the most celebrated 
consist 
of twenty colleges, and six halls for the 
residence of students, of whom there are 
about 2,400 in attendance. | 

The day was beautiful, and so quiet 
hardly a vehicle was noticed on the 
streets. The streetcars, of which there 
are tour lines, did not commence running 
until 5 in the afternoon. The stillness 
of the day was only broken by the band 
of music’of the Salvation Army, which 
twice held service in front of the hotel. 
They gathered near the monument erect- 
ed to the memory of those early martyrs, 
Ridley, Latimer and Cranmer, who were 
there burned to death during the reign of 
Bloody Mary. The Salvation Army, as 
they marched to the place, consisted of 
about fifty men, women and children. 
Shortly after services commenced, from 
two to three hundred persons gathered 
around, but all were very orderly and 
quiet. The service was a half-hour long, 
consisting of music, prayer, singing and 
short exhortations. A circle was formed, 
and a large drum placed in the center, at 
which a boy stood to gather the contribu- 
tions thrown to him, which he piled upon 
the dram. Every ten minutes the leader 
would step forward and count the money, 


_ saying, We have received so much, and 


asked the friends to make the sum up to 
eight shillings. Whilst the singing, 
prayers and speeches were solemn and 
appropriate, the levity of many of the 
leading men was quite marked. The 
general impression among Christian men 
is that this peculiar work of the Salva- 
tion Army in England is productive of 
good, and that many souls are thus gath- 
ered into the kingdom that otherwise 
might not be. It is surprising how far 
this work is encouraged and sustained by 
men in this country. Money does not 
seem to be lacking to carry forward the 
I am informed on good authority 
that at meetings held in Exeter Hall, 
London, one collection was taken up by 
them amounting to $50,000, and that at 
a second one nearly $30,000 was receiv- 
ed. 
I find, in the London papers, that Gen- 
eral Booth and wife, who are at the head 
of the Salvation Army, are now also taking 
upon them the work of rescuing and pro- 
tecting unfortunate girls, which object 
has, for the past month, through the sad- 
dening disclosures of a leading London 
paper, so stirred and aroused public 
opinion. So sickening was the publica- 
tion that at first persons selling the paper 
were arrested, and action was contem- 
plated in Parliament to have the publish- 
ers of the paper arrested and prosecuted ; 
but a reaction soon took place, and many 
now think much good will be brought out 
of the anticipated evil. 

Opposite our hotel stands the Martyrs’ 
Memorial. Itis of great beauty of de- 
sign and symmetry of proportion, and 
bears silent testimony to the unswerving 
faith those noble martyrs maintained in 
the truth and teaching of our blessed 
Lord. On the base is the following in- 
scription: ‘*To the glory of Ged and in 
grateful commemoration of His servants, 
Thomas Cranmer, Nicholas, Ridley, 
Hugh Latimer, Prelates of the Church 
of England, who, near this spot, yielded 
their bodies to be burned, bearing witness 
to the sacred truths which they had af- 
firmed and maintained against the errors 
of the Church of Rome, and rejoicing 
that to them was given not only to be- 
lieve in Christ, but also to suffer for his 
sake. This monument was erected, by 
public subscription, in the year of our 
Lord 1841.” 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
we attended service at Cbrist Church 
Cathedral, an edifice which dates 
back as far as A. D. 740. In 1180 the 
main portion of the present church was 
completed, and the massive columns and 
arches were then substantially the same 
as they are now. In 1522 the buildings 
were transferred by Henry VIII to 
Cardinal Wolsey, then in the zenith of his 
prosperity. He founded an institution 
in connection with it, to be called the 
Cardinal’s College, being the first union 
of a cathedral and college. The stone 


spire of the Cathedral is one of the most | 


aucient in England, and portions of the 
beautiful groined ceiling of the choir is 
said to have been added by him. The 
service was full choral cathedral service. 
It was largely attended, and was solemn 
and deeply interesting. The chapel on 
the north side of the Cathedral, called 
the Latin chapel, said to have been built 
in 1354, contains some of the original 
woodwork of Wolsey’s day. Here, also, 
is the reputed shrine of St. Frideswife, 
who, it ie claimed, founded the church, 
and who died in 740. 

In the evening we went to the Church 
of St. Mary’s the Virgin, the tower of 
which dates back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. [tis a very stately structure, with 
massive buttresses at the angles. The 
Italian porch, with twisted columns, erect- 
ed in 1637, is an object of great interest. 
It was to this cathedral that John Wy- 
cliffe, ‘‘the morning star of the reforma- 
tion,” denounced the errors and abuses 
of his day. Here Cranmer, Ridley and 
Latimer were cited on the 14th of April, 
1554, for a disputation with the doctors 
and professors of Oxford and Cambridge; 
and in 1556 the venerable Archbishop 
Cranmer was brought for the purpose of 
publically recanting his Protestant opin- 
ions. He, in his memorable speech re- 
affirming his firm belief in the Bible, said: 
‘‘Forasmuch as my hand offended in 
writing contrary to my heart, my hand, 
therefore, shall be first punished; for if I 
may come to the fire, it shall be the first 
burned.’’ From that place, without fear, 
he went to the stake. We saw the mar- 
ble slab in the floor of the chancel which 
says, in a brick vault at the end of the 
choir, ‘*Here lies Amy Robsart, the ill- 
fated heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Kenil- 
worth,’ ” 

The next day we visited Christ Church 
Hall, said to be the grandest of all Me- 
dizval halls in England except Westmin- 
ster. The walle are adorned with a fine 
collection of portraits of eminent persons 
connected with the Cathedral and Col- 
lege, painted by eminent masters. We 
also went into the famous kitchen, an in- 
teresting specimen of antiquity, built by 
Wolsey, and remaining almost unchanged 
to the present time. Here is shown a 
monstrous gridiron on wheels, a curious 
relic of ancient cookery. In _ the 
tower of the College building, called 
Tom’s tower, is a large bell, weigh- 
ing 18,000 pounds, cast in 1680. Every 
night, at 9 o'clock, Tom tolls a curfew of 
101 strokes as a signal for the closing of 
the college gates. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On Wednesday evening invitation was 
extended to over 300 presidents and secre- 
taries of the mission branches of London, 
and suburbs of the Association, and a 
few invited guests, to meet Herr Chris- 
tian Phildius, Secretary of the Berlin 
Association, and Mr. KE. J. Kennedy, 
Secretary of the London Association, on 
their return from the Atlanta Conven- 
tion. ‘There were also present Count and 
Countess Bernstoff. He is a member of 
the German Privy Council, and Lord 
Chamberlain to the Emporer, and an 
active supporter of the Y. M.C. A. at 
Berlin. The meeting was presided over 
by Mr. Williams, a man well known 
throughout Europe and America for the 
active and financial interest he has taken 
in the work, from its first conception by 
him. He stated, in opening the meeting, 
that England, Germany and America, 
united together in one band of Christian 
love and fellowship, would be able (as 
an American would say) to face all the 
world. 

Mr Phildius, in his remarks, said that 
the work in Berlin had, in less than four 
years, grown from 16 to 1,700 members; 
that the class distinction there interfered 
somewhat with the work; that they ar- 
ranged special classes for students, soldiers, 
merchants, mechanics and others, each of 
which were often addressed by men from 
their special calling; that the meeting for 
barbers was from 4 to 6, that 250 were 
often present; that the meeting of waiters 
was held from 12 to 1 in the morning, 
and was largely attended; that ministers 
came at midnight to assist in the 
exercises. -The soldier’s meeting was 
held on Sunday afternoon, and was quite 
promising. He spoke very encouraging- 
ly of the meeting held at Atlanta, and 
said it was followed up by a glorious re- 
vival, and that the business men of the 
place had come forward and raised, within 


| two weeks, $80,000 for a building to be 


erected there for the work. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, in his address, said he was impress- 
ed with the spirituality and thorough or- 
ganization of the Y. M. CO. A. in Amer- 
iva; that America, excelled England in 
the latter; that it appeared to him our 
aim was to push the work in organizing 
the institution ina large number of places, 
and had let this interfere with a deep 
spiritual work, which was more prominent 
with them in England. He expressed 
thankfulness for the Christian cordialit 

everywhere shown him, and came bac 

more fully convinced than ever of what a 
sacred trust was committed to him in 
the work of leading young men to Christ. 
He alluded to the delay of a week in cross- 
ing the Atlantic, by the breaking of the 
machinery of the steamer, saying they 
improved the time, in part, by holdin 

prayer and religious meetings, and foun 

the passage, which otherwise would have 
been tedious, pleasant and profitable. 


Another speaker asked him if he was not | 


on the Gallia, saying he had a friend who 
came over on the steamer, and that the 
delay was very annoying and tedious, 
that it seemed as though the majority of 
the passengers were dull missionaries. 
Count Bernstoff, who was Chairman of 
the Berlin Conference last year, said that 
the warm-hearted Christian way of the 
160 delegates from England and America 
greatly refreshed and stimulated them in 
the work; that every large city in Ger- 
many had its association, and that there 
were two branches in Berlin. After 
short speeches from several others, the 
Chairman mentioned that America was 
represented by a member from San Fran- 
cisco, who was called upon to say a word. 
Your correspondent could not do less 
than to thank them for the cordial way 
all had spoken of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation in America, and extended to them 
Christian greetings from Pacific 
Coast, explaining to them he was 
neither a president or secretary of an 
Association, and only one of those neces- 


sary appendages—a member of the Fi- 


nance Committee; so they need not 
expect a speech or a detailed account of 
the work. He mentioned the news he 
had just received, that at Atlanta it was 
voted to hold the next international meet- 
ing, in 1887, at San Francieco, and invited 
all to be present, assuring them of a cor- 
dial welcome. From the response, one 
might infer that all would bethere. After 
the meeting an American missionary from 
Syria met the writer, and said a San 
Franciscan had visited his church in 
Syria, and gave a liberal sum for the 
work, taking pains to say he gave it not 
so much for the cause of Christianity, 
but, as he said, he liked to see American 
enterprises prosper. 


Washington Association. 


BY REV. SAMUEL GREENE. 


Epitors Paciric: The seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Congregational As- 
sociation of Washington was held, Au- 
gust 20th to 23d, at Whatcom. This lit- 
tle town, and would-be city, is situated 
at the lower end of Puget Sound, on 
Bellingham bay, quite adjacent to the 
coal-fields, formerly worked so vigorous- 
ly, but unsuccessfully, by the B. B. 
Coal Company of your city. | 

In 1883 building of dwellings and 
stores had gone briskly on, until there 
was of both enough for a community of 
fifteen hundred or more people; but that 
universal leveler of cities and towns, 
‘‘dull times,” has reduced Whatcom’s 
population to a possible five hundred. 
With its greatest population of two years 
ago, there existed no church organiza- 
tion of any denomination. In July of 
1883, there arrived on the Sound Rev. 
Joseph Wolfe, then of Illinois, but for- 
merly a missionary in Africa. He was ac- 
companied by Rev. E. O. Tade, now of 
Antioch, Cal., and together they aided 
in the gathering and organization of the 
Tabernacle Uongregational church, which 
immediately made choice of Brother 
Wolfe as pastor. That the choice was 
well made your readers will agree with 
the several members of the Association, 
who found not only a flourisbing church, 
but one of the best church buildings of 
our denomination in the Territory. 

Large folding-doors divide the audience- 


| r60m into nearly equal parts, and in the 


first, as you enter, there have been plac- 


ed, on two sides of the room, large read- 


ing-desks, with files of newspapers, both 


secular and religious—the popular week- | 


lies of the Harpers and others, The Cen- 
tury, The Atlantic and a few of the 
quarterlies, and reviews like the North 
American. “Free Reading-Rooms. 
Open from 9 a.m. to9 Pp. M.,” is the 
sign that attracts the young people and 
strangers that otherwise must lounge 
about the saloons or similar places of re- 
sort. Since the erection of this church 
others have been built, until now there 
are four within a mile, but with such 
auxiliaries as are indicated by this read- 
ing-room, you will not be surprised to 
learn that this church is doing a good 
work, and that their pastor has good 
congregations. 

Here, then, it was, that the Associa- 
tion was received and welcomed. Its 
twenty-three churches were not as full 
represented as they would have been had 
the meeting been held at a more central 
locality, but there was a larger delega- 
tion than some of us had expected. 
Twelve of the twenty of our ministers re- 
siding on the Sound were present, and in 
addition we were glad of the fellowshi 
of Dr. Atkinson, Chaplain R. S. Stubbs 
and Rev. Geo. H. Lee of Portland, Or. 
The latter, with Deacon Geo. H. Himes, 
sat as delegates from the Association of 
Oregon and Washington. Rev. James 
Campbell of Olympia was chosen Modera- 
tor, with Professor A. T. Burnell of 
Steilacoom as clerk, and Miss M. Male 
of Tacoma as assistant clerk. 

After a devotional service, Brother 
Wolfe bade us welcome, in a few well 
chosen words. This was followed by a 
pg prepared and read by Rev. G. H. 

e on Sunday Newspaper,’’ 
which elicited not a little discussion, and 
a copy has been promised us for your pa- 
per. It drew from us the following reso- 
lutions: 

‘*Resolved, That this Association, be- 
lieving that the preservation of the 


Christian Sabbath as a day of rast is of | 


the first importance for the religious and 
social well-being of our nation, is oppos- 
ed to the publication, circulation and 
reading of secular newspapers on the first 


day of the week. | 


“ Resolved, Furthermore, that we depre- 
cate the notices of religious services and 
the insertion of business advertisements 
by church members in Sunday papers, 
and most earnestly recommend that our 
churches endeavor to carry out these 
resolutions by precept and practice.”’ 


The work of the American Congrega- 
tional Union was presented by Rev. 
Samuel Greene, who gave also informa- 
tion concerning the incorporation and pur- 
pose of the Congregational Trust Union, 
which is largely similar to that of your 
Congregational Associates. Rev. J. 
Campbell’ gave us a paper on ‘Church 
Finances,’’ which was well thought out, 
and from which we gathered some 
practical hints, which, if conformed to, 
would make that part of a church’s work 
less burdensome to the few to whom that 
service is usually left. 

As was proposed Jast year, our original 


constitution was repealed, and the com- 


mittee, who had the matter in hand, pro- 


posed a substitute, which was recom- 


mended by them to be adopted pro- 
visionally for one year. This new con- 
stitution will change our name to that of 
‘‘The Puget Sound Association of Con- 
gregational Churches and Ministers,’’ 
gives it the position of a local Associa- 


tion, brings it into co-operation with 


the General Association of Oregon and 
Washington under their new constitu- 


tion, a8 on an equal basis with the simi-. 
lar bodies in Oregon and Eastern Wash- 


ington, defines more concisely its doc- 
trinal basis, places ministerial as well as 
church standing within this Association, 
and sets forth more clearly the duties of 
its officers, especially that of the Com- 
mittee on Missions. | 
Unfortunately, or otherwise, for the in- 
dividual, the Registrar of previous years 
was elected his own successor, and from 
him the delinquent churches will continue 
to learn that economy will not begin in 


the saving of postal cards and stamps, 


until the statistical reports are properly 
returned, and the dues for reasonable ex- 
penses asseseed are fully met. 


‘The Academy and Its Needs’’ was 


presented by Professor A. T. Burnell, as 


introductory to a paper on “The Educa- 
tional Interests of Puget Sound” by Rev. 
C. C. Otis. The following resolutions 
were offered, which, after a statement of 
the condition of the school and its finan- 
cial strength, were unanimously adopted: 
: **Resolved, That this Association re- 
gards the maintenance of our Congrega- 
tional Academy at Steilacoom as neces- 
sary to the best interests of Congrega- 
tionalism in Western Washington, and 
ould heartily commend it, under the 
present management of Professor A. T. 
urnell as Principal, to the sympathy, 
support and patronage of our people. 

| “ Resolved, That we believe that the in- 
rests of the Academy can be best sub- 
Board by the resignation of the present 


ard of Trustees, according to their 

own suggestion, and the selection of their 

snecessors by the Association of Church- 

es, and that we recommend an annual 

llection be taken by each church for the 
aintenance of this institution.” 


| The outcome of this was a plan for our 
ociation to adopt Steilacoom Academy 
our own child, and make immediate 
ovision for its debts and further de- 
‘elopment to the amount of $2,500, Dea- 
n W. H. Reeves being appointed 
financial Agent. A_ report on the 
**Year’s Work of the Churches” was read 
the Registrar, the location of each 
lurch and Sabbath-school and preach- 
ing station being indicated by a large 
wall-map, with different colored checks 
attached thereto. 
- The American Mission Association 
was represented by Rey. O. A. Thomas 
of Montesano, and resolutions were adopt- 
ed as follows: | 3 
** Resolved, That this Aseociation re- 
gards the present law adopted by the 
nited States Congress for the exclusion 
of the Chinese from this country as anti- 
Christian and wholly opposed to the 
principles of our free institutions. 
_ ** Resolved, That through the Regis- 
trar of our Association we present to the 
merican Missionary Association the 
reat need of Christian work among the 
Chinese of the North Pacific Coast, and 


most earnestly request that a missionary: 


be employed by their Association at the 
garliest possible moment for work in the 
Puget Sound region.” 

"Rev. H. L. Bates of Seattle gave us 
some thoughts well matured on ‘‘Failares 
in Sabbath-school Work and Their 
Remedies,” and after discussion we re- 
solved, among others, that this Associa- 
tion, through its Registrar, express to 
our Sabbath-school and Publishing So- 
ciety its desire that hereafter Sabbath- 


‘school ‘Helps’ be published which shall 


omit the text of the lesson, and thus en- 
courage the use of the Bible in the Sun- 
day-school. 

- Mrs. U. C. Bosworth of Forest Grove, 
Or., had prepared a on ‘*Woman’s 
Work for Missions,’’ which was read by 
Mrs.. Campbell of Olympia, which was 
well received; and from which, we trust, 
good and lasting impressions have been 
made on many hearts. Other papers 


were: One on “The Gambling Vice,” by 


| and especially in this quarter where our 


that it will be borne in mind by us all in 


‘if I were only an ornament for the va- 


Rev. H. V. Rominger; and ‘‘The As- 
saults on the Home—Divorce and In- 
temperance,’’ by Rev. S. Greene; and 
**‘What We Owe to Missions,’’ by Rev. 
Horace J. Taylor now of Fidalgo, but 
formerly of the Micronesian pission of 
the A. B.C. FM... 

Dr. Atkinson gave us reminiscences 
of early days, as only he is able to do, 
and also a faithful presentation of the 
work of the A. H. M.S. | 

Saturday evening was given to tem- 
Errane with addresses by Chaplain 

tubbs, C. Jay Arnold of Montesano, 
and Rev. Geo. H. Lee. 

Two sermons were preached by Rev. 
H. V. Rominger, and one by Professor A. 
T. Burnell. The spirit of prayer and de- 
votion seemed to pervade the whole meet- 
ing, several hours of which, on different 
days, being set apart for that purpose; 
and the motto for the missionary workers 


peatedly emphasized, and it is hoped 


our scattered fields as we labor on. 
Houghton, Wash. Ter. 


The Woman's Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Extracts from Recent Private Letters 
from Missionaries. 


MRS. BALDWIN—TURKEY. 


Sunday last our Sunday-school. 
exercises were quite disturbed by a vio- 
lent thunder-shower, preceded by sudden 
wind, whirling the dust in clouds every- 
where. Sitting out on our little balcony, 
as it subsided, I heard the voize of one of 
the young children saying, ‘Mrs. Baldwin, 
do you see the rainbow? God will bring 
no more flood on the earth!’ And look- 
ing up 1 saw a beautiful bow spanning 
the sky, and rejoiced in its beauty, while 
a deeper joy came from the thought that 
little Narcisse connected so quickly the 
sign and the promise. Well tor us if we 
always see the bow in the cloud. 3 

‘‘During the closing weeks of the 
spring term, just before Easter, we had 
great cause for solicitude on account of 
the prevalence of small-pox in the city, 


school is. We took every precaution 
possible to «preserve..the health: of our} 
large family, even suspending the day 
scholars for a time, and omitting the 
usual public closing exercises. It seems 
almost a miracle that we escaped, but to 
us who prayed so earnestly during those 
days it came like a direct answer to pray- 
er; and our hearts are filled with thank- 
fuluess yet, whenever we think of it. On 
account of our carefulness we lost two 
scholars for this term. One went home 
to her village in Demisdesh for vacation, 
and, though we warned her not to go to 
the house of her relatives where the dis- 
ease was, she disobeyed, and we felt we 
could not receive-her when school opened. 
Another was a new applicant—a promis- 
ing girl—but there had been a case of the 
worst kind in the family, and, after al- 
lowing the full time for disinfecting, etc., 
the remainder of the year seemed too 
short to make it worth while for her to 
change from the school where she was. 
The natives seem to us perfectly reckless 
about such things. They hardly ever 
isolate the sick ones. In fact, I knew of 
one case where the baby was put right 
into the bed of the patient, so that he 
might take it and be free frem~it after- 
ward. We told them some of the strict 
rales and regulations at home, and, while 
some seemed to regard us with a sort of 
pity that we should be so afraid, others 
took some useful hints. The wonder here 
is that, having once begun, the disease 
should ever find a place to stop; one 
would expect it to go on indefinitely. 
But the Lord is merciful. As we go out 
for our walks we still see the badly 
marked faces of those who recovered, 
aod the sight makes us feel still more 
thankfal for our deliverance. Such a 
quiet school-closing we have seldom had; 
but scholars and friends all seemed to 
appreciate and respect our motives, and 
so accepted the disappointment ve 

Re 

| MRS. DE FOREST—JAPAN. 

**‘Mr. De Forest has been away two 
weeks, and will be home again in anoth- 
er. He attended the dismission of the 
Annaka gree to go into evangelistic 
work, and the ordination of his successor, 
and the dedication of two churches, Let 
me quote from his last letter: 

‘**In five days I have preached four 
times, and charged one pastor, and lis- 
tened to eleven sermons, and have filled 
in time in various other ways. I find 
some cities in the province of Joshin with 
regular, organized work going on, and 
five villages which are looked after from 
one church, Annaka. How Neesima’s 
soul must bound at the way things go up 
here! I regret mainly one thing, that [ 
can't stay longer, and so get acquainted, 
and go to the other places; yet I feel as 


rious services. They could go along just 
as well without a foreigner as with one, 
for all I can see. To be an invited guest 
of the churches, have no hotel bills, no 
jinrikisha fares between clties, is very 


pleasant. I found Aonaka charch had 
raised over one hundred yen for 
an organ to nt to their branch in 


for 1885, ‘‘To Know Christ,” was re- | 


amount of writing to do. 


cause the money was insufficient for the 
style they thought of. I told Yebina to 
put his money in a baby organ, which 
was just as good for these churches as a 
three-hundred-dollar one; and when he 
heard that he tould get one for about 
thirty-five yen, landed, he exclaimed with 
delight, ‘‘We’ll get three!” which plan I 
heartily endorsed as the very best for the 
uses needed. They won’t get out of or- 
der easily, and sfops are useless. They 
carted their big organ from Annaka to 
Haraichi for the dedication, fifteen En- 
glish miles.” One ofthe churches ded- 
icated cost 325 yen, and the other 1,300 
yen, and quite a number of Christians 
are In government offices. Perhaps you 
remember that Annaka is Mr. Neesima’s 
birthplace. The work there has been 
self-supporting from the first. I don’t 
think the Board has paid a dollar for an 

of it, only as the workers there were ed- 
ucated at our Kioto school. We have a 
charch in Tokio, sixty miles distant, and 
the Japanese are very urgent to have us 
send one of our mission up there to con- 
sult with them and help on the work. 
This is not in Mr. De Forest’s field at all, 
and he only went at the invitation of the 
Kioto station, who are all so busy in the 
theological department that they felt that 


it would be hard for one of them to get 


away so near the close of the year, and 
yet that it is important that the invitation 
of the churches 2 should be accepted, 
to increase the unity of work and workers 
under our Board” 

MBS. L. GULICK—OHINA. 


‘*‘T am very happy. 
more delightfal in this city |Shanghai| 
than just the way my husband has been 
able to provide for me.” 


MISS DAUGHADY—JAPAN. 


‘*You cannot realize what a mental 
strain we are living under here. The 
language fills my waking thoughts, and I 
often dream of it all night. 
barrier between us and the people that 
the desire of the psalmist, ‘Lord, open 
thou my lips,’ is my daily prayer. Be- 
sides our daily study there is an immense 
I have written 
more than two hundred letters in the fif- 
teen months I have been in Japan, yet a 
large number of my friends are accusing 
me of neglect. I am happy to say there 
are sume things that even we inexperi- 
enced ones can do while we are wrestling 
with the difficulties of this most difficult 
tongue, in the school, visiting the sick, 


and in giving Bible instruction through’ 


the lips of an English-speaking Japanese. 
These things help to keep us patient until 
that happy time when we shall be able to 
speak freely to the Ere: I am spend- 
ing some weeks at 

to go still further north, taking my teach- 
er with me, to visit some Aino villages 
before returning to Osaka. As you 
doubtless know, the Aino are believed to 
be the aborigines of this country, al- 
though the investigations of the Asiatic 
Society may yet give us information of a 
still earlier race. They are peaceful sav- 
ages, ignorant, degraded and addicted to 
sake. As yet there is very little Chris- 
tian work being done among them. 
There is a young Aino girl at the Meth- 
odist school here. She was given to a 


missionary by her parents, who said: 


‘Do what you please with her. Murder 
her if you like.’ When first placed in 
the school she was like a wild creature, 
but is gradually becoming more quiet, 
and taking a little interest in study. She 
has a dark band of tattooing around her 


mouth which disfigures her; otherwise - 


she would be good-looking, with her 
bright eyes and white teeth. As she is 
away from her own people, this mark is 
a source of mortification to. her, and she 
repeatedly tries, with soap, to remove it. 
Hakodate is the prettiest and most for- 
eignized place I have seen in Japan. 


While some other cities may have a for- 


eign concession, still the Japanese quar- 
ter remains decidedly ‘‘native.” A large 
tract was burned a few ycars ago and re- 
built in a manner which indicated the 
great change which has taken place in 
the ideas of the people. The streets are 
broad and very clean; the greater 

of it being on the slope of a long hill, the 
drainage is excellent. The business 
houses are large and substantial, and 
many of them bear signs in great English 
letters, such as ‘Branch Store,’ ‘Gen- 
eral Store,’ ‘Ice-cream,’ ‘Restaurant’ 
and ‘Iron-monger.’ A large variety of 
imported articles are in their stock, from 
opera glasses down to foreign dolls. Some 
of the government buildings are quite 
imposing, while the schools and homes 
of the large body-of officials are semi- 
foreign in constraction. Some of these 
have little door-yards in front (the Jap- 
anese garden is usually back), carpets 
and curtains. The temples are small and 
few in number, but this does not mean 
that Christianity is gaining ground here, 
but rather indicates the indifference of 
the people to all religion. The work of 
the missionary here is a slow and dis- 
couraging one, as the apathy of the peo- 
ple is so difficult to overcome.. There 
are four missions represented—the Ameri- 
can Methodist, English Episcopal, Greek 
and Roman Catholics. Hakodate has 
about 35,000 inhabitants, and, being the 
great seaport of Yezzo, is an important 
place. There are always a large number 
of ocean steamers and junks lying at an- 


Haraichi, and they had not bought it be- | 


chor in the harbor. It is beautiful for 
situation. | 
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Literary and Hdudational 


The publication by Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, of “‘Lotze’s Lectures,” as dictated,con- 
tinues. The translations are made by or 
under the supervision of Professor George 
T. Ladd of Yale College. ‘‘QOutlines of 
Metaphysics” and ‘‘QOatlines of the Phi- 
losophy of Religion” had previously ap- 
peared. The book before us is ‘‘Oat- 
lines of Practical Philosophy.” The 
topics here briefly outlined are ‘‘Investi- 
gation of Ethical Principles,” ‘‘The Sim- 
ple Moral Ideals,” ‘‘Freedom of the 
Will,” ‘*The Individual Person,’’ ‘‘Mar- 
riage and the Family’’ ‘‘The Intercourse 
of Men’’ “Society,” ‘‘The State.” In 
the space of one hundred and fifty pages 
- puch topics as these cau receive a very 
limited treatment—hardly, more than a 
few hints. But the suggestions are made 
by a large and clear mind which has 
thought out the great themes of philoso- 
phy in an independent way. The reider 
cannot help being stimulated by theze 
pregnant seutences, even if he desiderate 
a fuller discussion. The latter feeling is 
more keenly felt in this book than in the 
others of this series, for this is the most 
fragmentary, 


Tue Ante-NIcene FatHers.—The sec- 
ond volume of the ‘‘ Ante- Nicene Fathers,” 
in course of publication by the Christian 
Literature Publishing Company, has 
come to hand. We have already spoken 
in favorable terms of this enterprise. The 
object iz to put the well-known Edinburgh 
edition within reach of American readers 
at a low price. The price of. the Edin- 
burgh edition, in twenty-four volumes, 
was seventy-two dollars, of the eight 
volumes in the edition before us twenty- 
four dollars. The whole series isa re-edited 
under the care of Bishop A. Cleveland 
Coxe. This second volume contains 
Heomas, latian, Athenagoras, Theophi- 
lus and Clement of Alexandria. The siz3 
of the book is about that of Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia. It is printed in double col- 
umns, and contains 629 pages. At three 
dollars a volume this publication should 
have a wide distribution among our min- 
istry. 202 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y., 

is the place of issue. The work is fur- 
nished here in San Francisco by Duns- 
combe & Co. : 


**Poor Boys Who Became Famous” 
has been prepared by Sarah K. Bolton, 
and is published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York. It gives a sketch of 
twenty-eight persons, beginning with 
George Peabody and ending with Abra- 
ham Lincoln. These men belong to dif- 
ferent countries, and became eminent in 
different callings. Most of them are of 
the present century. This is an exceed- 
ingly good kind of book. It stimulates 
and encourages youth. It seems to have 
been carefully prepared. 


Dr. Washington Gladdens, ‘‘ The 
Young Men and the Churches; Why 
Some of Them Are Outside, and Why 
They Ought to Come In”’ is published by 
the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Pablishing Company, Boston, in paper 
cover, for ten cents. It deserves-careful 
consideration. Boston, 1 Somerset street. 


Recetveo.—Catalogue of Pacific Uni- 
versity and Tualatin Academy, Forest 
Grove, Or. Rev. Dr. Geo. F. Ma- 
goun’s article, reviewing Drummond’s 
‘*Natural Law in the Spiritaal World.” 
—The Converted Catholic Monthly, 
edited by James A. O'Connor, 60 Bible 
House, New York; $1.U0 a year. 
The Novelist, weekly, $1.50 a year; 
John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, New 
York. It is carrying along serial stories 
by Hugh Conway, William Black, Mra. 
Oliphant, B. L. Fargeon and Mrs. Ei- 
wards. 


Special Work. 


_ There is a work for ail of us; and 
there is special work for each—work 
which | cannot do in a crowd, or as one 
mass, but as one man, acting singly, ac- 
cording to my own gifts, and undera 
sense of my personal responsibility. 
There is, no doubt, associated work for 
me to do; I must do my work as part of 
the world’s great whole, or as a member 
of some boly. But I have a special 
work to do, as one individual, who, by 
‘God’s plan and appointment, has a sep- 
arate position, separate responsibilities 
and a separate work; if I do not do it, it 
must be left undone. No one of my 
‘fellows can do that special work for me 
which I have come into the world to do; 
he may do a higher work, a greater work, 
but he cannot do my work. I cannot 
hand my work over to him, any more 
than I can hand over my responsibilities 
or my gifts. Nor can I delegate my 
work to any association of men, however 
well ordered and powerful. They have 
their own work to do, and it may bea 
_ very noble one; but they cannot do my 
work for me. I must do it with these 
hands or with these lips which God has 
given me. I may do little or I may do 
much; that matters not. It must be my 
own work; and by doing my own work, 
poor as it may seem to some, | shall bet- 
ter fulfill God’s end in making me what I 
am, and more truly glorify his name, 
than if I were either going out of my 
own sphere to do the work of another, or 
calling in another into my sphere to do 
my proper work for me.—Ruskin. 


I will undertake to give bonds for the 
fulfillment of the contract that if the city 
of Philadelphia will stop selling liquor, 


and give me as much as was expended. 


for her liquor last year to run the city 
next year, I will pay all the city ex- 
penses; no person within her borders shall 


pay taxes; there shall be no insurance on 


property; a good dress suit shall be giv- 
en to every poor boy, girl, man and wom- 
an; all the educationol expenses shall be 
paid; a barrel of flour shall be given to 
every needy and worthy person, and | 
will clear a half million or a million dol- 
lars by the operation—P. 7. Barnum, in 
Wilmingtonian. 


“Proper Relations of Employers and 
Employes.”’ 


[A paper read before the Congregational 
Club by J. M.-Haven, Esq.] © | 

It is a perplexing subject—. 

1. By reason of the form of its state- 
ment. What is meant by ‘‘proper rela- 
tions’ ? What the standard of propriety ? 
Is *‘proper” a synonym of ‘‘right’’? Aad 
if so, by what ultimate authority is the 
“right” to be determined? By the rules 
of political economy and sociology? But 
there are various and widely diverse 
schools of these. By the laws of nature 
in their application to human life? But 
whose exposition of these laws of nature, 
or whose formula of application of them, 
shall we accept and follow? By the 
teachings of the divine Word? Bat ia 
there a consensus as to the applicability 
of these teachings to the matter in hand ? 
Again,:can there be a uniform standard 
of right or “‘proper” relations of all em- 
ployers and employed? Different kinds 
of employment involve widely differing 
interests, and create diverse relations be- 
tween employers and employed. The 
most limited service—one employer and 
one employe—involves directly merely 
the individual interests of the two imme- 
diate parties. A more extended service 
—that of many employes, as in large 
manufactories—involves the interests of 
neighborhoods or larger communities; 
while other employments are quasi pub- 
lie-—as common carriers—and involve 
the welfare of the entire State. But our 
subject necessarily deals with all these 
employments, for each individual of soci- 
ety may at any time be involved in any 
one or more of them. Have they all a 
common divisor? And thea, again, to 
what extent are the relations of employer 
and employe reciprocal? Do the obliga- 
tions of one call for responsive duties in 
the other ? How shall we defiae our sub- 
ject, and limit our discussion ? 

2. The subject is a perplexing oa1e by 
reason of the widely differing theories re- 
specting it. Men who are equally dili- 
gent in the study of the labor problem 
and the relatioas of employer and em- 
ploved, equally careful in their general- 
ization of data, and equally conscientious 
in their search for truth, arrive at widely 
variant conclusions. Professor William 
G. Sumner of Yale College, who stands 
deservedly high as a political economist 
and as a Christian gentleman, has pub- 
lished a very able treatise,tin which he 
seeks to establish these propositions: That 
the laws of sociology are capable of exact 


statement, like the laws of the physical 


sciences; that when once formulated and 
stated by the social philosopher, it will 
be the height of folly for any one to com- 
plain that they bear hardly upon him; 
that if any one really suffers from the ef- 
fect of these natural laws, the reat of 
mankind may stand placidly by with the 
calm assurance that it does not concern 
them. The law of competition in busi- 
ness is as inexorable as the law of gravi- 
tation in nature. The relations of sym- 
pathy and sentiment are essentially limited 
to two persons only, and they cannot be 
be made a basis for the relations of groups 
of persons, or for discussion by any third 
party. He says: ‘‘It follows that one 
man ina free State cannot claim help 
from, and cannot be charged to give help 
to, another. A free man in a free democ- 
racy has no duty whatever toward other 
men of the same rank and standing, ex- 
cept respect, courtesy and good-will.’’ 
The answer of Professor Sumner to our 
question (if I understand him) would be: 
‘*The proper relations of employer and 
employe are, simply, to pay for service 
and to render service, and to treat each 
other with respect, courtesy and good- 
will.’’ He excludes ethics wholly from 
the inquiry, and would settle any appar- 
ent mal-adjustment of the relations of 
employer and employe by a strict en- 
forcement of the rule to mind one’s own 
business. His is the ‘‘let-alone’’ theory, 
and excludes any possible claim that 
workmen as such have any rights other 
than to the payment of their wages, no 
matter how near starvation these wages 
may leave them. In contrast with the 
above theory we have the following from 
Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth’s recent ad- 
dress to the Equal Rights Debating Club 
of New Haven, Conn.: ‘‘I think,” he 
says, ‘‘it is the duty of the Church to 
step forward and try to help settle the 
differences that exist between labor and 
capital. [I am aware that this is not a 
pleasant thing todo. It is not pleasant 
at any time for a man to put himself in a 
position where he will receive blows if he 
cannot return them. We have before us 
now a problem that is of greater impor- 


| tance than that which stared our fathers 


in the face when they settled these colo- 
nies. This problem of industrial inde- 
pendence cannot be settled by swords 
and cannons. * * * (Christianity, 
carrying in its bosom the key to this prob- 
lem, must settle the whole question. 
* * * Ido not believe that men will 
sell their communistic birthright for a 
mess of pottage. I thought I would not 
say anything about Professor Sumner to- 
night, for when I think of his little book 
and its contents, the thought acts upon 
me very much asa red flag does when 
shaken in the face of a bull. I have to 
express the hope that Professor Sumner 
is the last of his kind to worship the 
Manchester idols. I have no sympathy 
for his sentiment of every man for him- 
self and the devil take care of the hind- 
ermost, and I cannot but express a feel- 
ing of disgust that we have in our midst 
&@man who will entertain and express 
such narrow and miserable views as we 
read in that little book by Professor Sam- 
ner.” Surely, the prophets in New Ha- 
ven do not agree. 

But the disagreement is not confined 
to the classic shades of Yale. A casual 
examination of the writings of political 
economists reveals an irreconcilable con- 
flict of opinion on the theory of the princi- 
ples underlying the relations of employer 
and employe. David Ricardo, an Eng- 


lish writer early in the present century, 


source of all these miseries.”’ 


ably advocated the theory that, under | 


open competition in a free market, the 
value of goods will be proportioned to 
their cost of production, and the rate of 
wages will be determined by the cost of 
subsistence. This was the theory of 
Cobden, and termed *‘ Manchester school.”’ 
Jobn Stuart Mill, prior to 1869, advocat- 
ed what has been termed the ‘‘wage- 
fund theory,” as follows: ‘‘There is,’’ 
he says, ‘‘supposed to be, at any given 
instant, a sum of wealth which is uncon- 
ditionally devoted to the payment of 
wages of labor. This sum is not regard- 
ed as unalterable, for it is augmented by 
saving, and increases with the progress 
of wealth; but it is reasoned upon at any 
given moment as a_ predetermined 
amount. More than that amount, it is 
assumed, that the wages-receiving class 
cannot possibly divide among them; that 
amount, and no less, they cannot but ob- 
tain; so that the sum to be divided be- 
ing fixed, the wages of each depend 
solely on the’ divisor—the number of 
participants. 

Professor J. E. Cairns, one of the most 
eminent of English political economists, 
has vigorously maintained ‘‘that the de- 
mand for labor can only increase in pro- 
portion to the increase of the funds 
destined to the payment of wages.” Me. 
Henry C. Uarey of Philadelphia has, for 
about fifty years, been regarded eminent 
authority in social problems. He fiads, 
in the association of men and combina- 
tion of capital in the various branches of 
human industry, the highest good for la- 
bor. He says: ‘Prices of land, labor 
and all raw materials tend to -rise with 
every increase in the power of association, 
that increase being attended by decline 
in the prices of finished commodities.” 
He sees the social millennium in perfect 
combination and association. 

Professor A. L. Perry of Williams 
College, author of a text-book on ‘‘Politi- 
cal Economy,’’ indorses the theory of 
Mr. Carey, and says: ‘‘In the light of 
his [Carey’s] beautiful law, the future 
condition of the laboriag classes of all 
countries, if they are only true to them- 
selves, seems hopeful and bright."’ 

Over againat these theories we have 
earuest protests from earnest thinkers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Thomas 
Carlyle, speaking of the wrongs of the 
laborer, says, in his blunt fashion: ‘‘That 
self-canceling do-nothingism should have 
got so ingrained into our practic3 is the 
Charles 
Kingsley, roused from his usual gentle- 
ness by hard blows, struck back in tbia 
fashion: ‘You have the ‘Manchester 
school,’ from whom Heaven defend us, 
for of all narrow, conceited, hypocritical, 
anarchic and atheistic schemes of the 
universe, the Cobden and Bright one is 
exactly the worst. I have no language 
to express my contempt for it.’’ 

Ia view of this perplexing character 


‘of our subject, may we not coasider the 


propriety of leaving this problem—the 
proper relations of employer and em- 
ployes—to be adjusted under the ordi- 
nary laws of business, and by the applica- 
tion of the same considerations which de- 
termine the cost of food and raiment? 
While human nature remains what it is, 
will not capital uniformly seek to realize 
the largest possible interest? and when 
the labor supply exceeds the demand, 
will not the employer always reduce 
the rate of wages? And as it is the uni- 
verzal law of trade that purchasers seek 
the cheapest market, how can the pur- 
chaser of labor do otherwise than to pro- 
tect himself from competition in produc- 
tion by securing for himself the cheapest 
labor the market affords? 

Let us examin3 this principle of com- 
petition: It cannot be denied that ‘the 
highest civilization of this age is the re- 
sult of competition. As has been well 
said by a recent writer: ‘ Competition 
has represented the normal tendency of 
commerce and of society. It evolved in- 
vention and discovery, and made the un- 
numbered improvements upon which 
modern life is based. Under its au- 
spices the growth of civilization has gone 
on from the rudest social state to its 
present development. Our great mineral 
resources, railroad communication, all 
the wonderful features of present times, 
have had their origin in the competitive 
system. Oapital — the . accumulated 
wealth of ages—has resulted from the ac- 
tion of this law; and capital, with all its 
perversions, its miseries, has done and is 
doing an incalculable service in lightening 
the load and pressure of life, and carry- 
ing men forward into new and unlooked- 
for fields of activity.” : 

Much more might be said of the bene- 
ficient result in human society of com- 
petition. But we must not be blind to 
the fact that under this law of competi- 
tion wealth has accumulated and con- 
centrated to such an extent’ as to in- 
juriously affect the interests of the in- 
dustrial class. This extraordinary con- 
centration of capital in the last few de- 
cades, united to the wonderful rapidity of 
the formation of corporations, now makes 
the principle of competition a destructive 
instead of a conserving one. The press- 
ing need, it seems to me, is that concen- 
tration should now be checked and 
diffusion be promoted. The danger of 
the present system is apparent in the over- 
production of all kinds of manufactured 
products and the over-stocked markets re- 
sulting therefrom. 
the cost of production, and still insure 
ans to capital, wages have been so re- 

uced that the large proportion of the in- 
dustrial class is prevented from consum- 
ing what its own labor produces. Com- 
petition among manufacturers has neces- 
sitated the reduction of wages to the 
lowest point possible; and the nécessity 
of work by Noten to prevent starvation 
has established this as the law of labor— 
‘*the bare cost of subsistence determines 
the rate of wages.’ And, wherever 
there is a difference in the cost of sub- 
sistence, it is always the lowest cost 
which determines the rate of wages. It 
was the unchecked immigration to these 
Pacific shores of a horde of Chinese labor- 
ers who could and did subsist on less 


than the white laborer which threatened | 


In the effort to lower. 


| 

to deprive every other laborer of employ- 
aa their partial exclu- 
sion. But this inexorable law of our pres- 
ent industrial system works on in the ab- 
sence of an alien race, and keeps the la- 
borer—except in sparsely settled commu- 
nities—on the border line of poverty. In 
the present social status of concentration 
of wealth, and in the ordinary employ- 
ment of labor, the law of competition pre- 
vents workiogmen, as a class, from se- 


ence. The mere cost of hand-to-mouth 
living determines the rate of wages. So, 
then, when overproduction suspends 
manufacture, and employment ceases, or 
accident or sickness disables for labor, 
there is want and suffering. Ualiforoia 
has not, as yet, felt this effect as have 
her older sisters, nor they so fully as have 
the denser populations of the Old Worid. 
But like causes produce like results, and 
we may well heed the danger. It is im- 
possible for me to give even a brief out- 
line of the sad condition of workingmen 
in different parts of our land; and I quote 
a few statistics as a sample: From 
a statement published in October last, it 
appeared that wages had been reduced in 
iron mines, in nail factortes, in rolling 
mills and throughout the iron and steel 
industry, until they could be reduced no 
further, and allow the wage-earners to 
subsist. In September one-half the cot- 
ton spindles were idle, and there were 
upward of 90,000 men, women and chil- 
dren in that one industry out of work, and 
a loss to them, in yearly wages, of twen- 
ty-one millions of dollars. Siace October 
there have been almost daily accounts of 


ting down to half-time, or reducing 
wages. The number of men reported in 
ten consecutive issues of the New York 
Sun, in December, 1884, as thrown out 
of work, was 50,000. In nearly every 
department of industry this process of re. 
trenchment is going on; wages are being 
reduced below the living point; thousands 
of women are making shirts for 30 cents 
a dozen, and tens of thousands of men 
are working for less than a dollar per 
day. Statistics in several States show 
that families would starve were it not for 
the increased incomes from the pittances 
earned by their children. These are 
alarming facts. No wonder there are 
“strikes!” No wonder that starving 
workingmen are becoming desperate and 
welcoming socialism as their deliverer. 
And the danger which our theme to- 
night brings us face to face with is not 
the communistic theory of the Interna- 
tionals—the blood-red flag of socialism — 
but it is that in the city of New York 
over 75,000 men are out of employment, 
and that in these United States more 
than a million of men are living, from 
day to day, io enforced idleness.. These 
men are growing more and more sullen, 
more and more desperate, more and more 
willing to listen to, consider, and then 
Follow the mad, hellish cries of the s80- 
cialists. At athronged meeting in Chi- 
cago, at the time of the Cincinnati riots, 
these words were greeted with tremen- 
dous applause: ‘‘It has been asked,” 
said the speaker, ‘‘why, in Cincinnati, 
all those workingmen who had rifles at 
home did not turn out and shoot? The 
reason why they did not was simply tbat 
they did not know yet how to act prompt- 
ly on such occasions. But the day must 
surely come when the masses of intelli- 
gent working classes, formed and organ- 


Then will capitalists and land-owners be 
mude to see who were the stronger of the 
two.”’ 

This is but one sample. Not only are 
there mutterings of discontent; there are 
wide and ever-widening open threats of 
violence. And the recurring riots and 
strikes are growing less sporadic and 
far more epidemic. Well may we 
repeat, as our own, the words of 
Thomas Carlyle: ‘‘To us, individ- 
ually, the matter appears to be 
the most ominous of all practical matter, 
whatever—matter in regard to which, if 


itself one day, and in a fashion that will 
please nobody. The time has verily 
come for acting on it. How much more 
for consultation about acting on it; 
for speech and articulate inquiry about 
it? What means this bitter discontent 
of the working classes? Whence comes 
it? Whither goes it? Above all, at 
what price, on what terms, will it prob- 
ably consent to depart from us and to 
die into rest? These are questions.” 
Yes, these are questions; and out of 
the perplexing diversity of theories, and 
with a vivid consciousness of ignorance of 
requisite data, [ timidly offer toward 
their solution the following suggestions: 
1. There is no one panacea for these 
social derangements. The true, ‘‘prop- 
is not to he found in the carrying out of 
any prescribed formula. It is a result- 
ant of many economic and moral process- 
es. And these two processes must not 
be divorced. Social relations root in and 
grow out of the nature of man, and ne- 


litical, considerations. | 

2. The let-alone principle—competition 
in the use of capital, and competition as 
the standard of wages. This is iotrinsi- 
cally unsound in principle, and mischiev- 
ous in its application to the existing 
Status of society. Under its operation, 
the breach between employer and em- 
ployed becomes wider, and the condition 
of workingmen more and more hopeless. 

3. The proper adjustment of the re- 


be secured by means of the independent, 
separate action of either, or both. The 
organization of labor guilds, ‘‘Knights of 
Labor,’’ protective organizations, or what 
not, by workingmen, is futile, and de- 
fensive societies by employers worse 
than futile. Capital and labor must find 
common ground; they must act together. 
They are the two herculean arms of 
human industry, neither of which can 
singly slay the threatening monster. The 
relations of employer and employe are 


mutual; their obligations are mutual; 


curing anything beyond a bare subsist- 


large mills and factories closing, or cut- 


ized into battalions, would turo out. | 


something be not done, something will do 


relation of employér and employes | 


cessarily involve ethical, no less than po- | 
|}GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


lations of employer and employes cannot 


must bs mutual. Iam told that this is 
impracticable. Yes, to ingatiate greed 
and utter selfishness on the one band, 
and to vindictive hate on the other, it 1s 
impracticable. But to generous sense 
of responsibitity on the side of capital, 
and a respectful recognition of good in- 
tention on the side of labor, the wished- 
for result is of assured success. Fortunate- 
ly this is not mere matter of theory. In 
a recent number of the London Times is 
a report a column long of a meeting in 
Birmingham, at which a great employer 
was addressing his thousand workmen, 
whom he had called together, unfolding 
to them his purposes respecting them, 
and the ways io which he meant to have 
them share in his prosperity. That great 
iron-working firm has never had any 
strikes, and the workmen are thrifty and 
contented. 
In studying this subject, I came to the 


conclusion that the concrete, practical 


business solution of this labor problem 
was to be found in the application, under 
proper restrictions, of the principle of 
partnership to the relations of employers 
and employes. And it gave me great 
pleasure to find that this plan of limited 
co-operation had been successfully tried. 

The Willimantic Thread Company in- 
troduced into their mills a system of com- 
munity of interests between themselves 
and the operatives, and the superinten- 
dent states that the experimental provis- 
ions were found to pay the company and 
satisfy the employes. At a mine in 
Colorado the men asked for higher wages 
than the company judged they could 
safely pay. A compromise was made, 
the men to receive the former rate of 
wages, and adivision of all profits beyond 
a certain amount. The result was that 
the men received ail they had asked, 
and, in consequence of their better work 
for the common interest, the company 
were also gainera by the bargain. 

A very interesting and instructive illus- 
tration of the possibility of a successful 
application of this principle is found in 
the history of the Whitwood Collieries, 
Yorkshire. A company was formed to 
work these mines, and it was agreed that 
from all profits above 10 per cent. on 
the capital one-half should be distributed 
as a bonus to all employes in proportion 
to their earnings. The result was won- 
derful. The breakage of rails and im- 
plements almost ceased. The colliers 
worked more and more economically than 
before. The stoppage of work for frivo- 
lous reasons, formerly so common, now 
scarcely ever occurred. A workman 
testified: ‘‘I believe that in this system 


we found a remedy for strikes and 
logkouts.’’ In six years, 1867 to 1872 
inckusive, the bonus divided among the 


employes averaged $15,000 per year. 
The scheme was abandoned in 1875, be- 
cause of general depression and local 
jealousiea;~~This plan has also been put 
in successful operation by the Paris and 
Orleans Railway Company in France. 1 
believe a system can be made practically 
operative in the United States whereby 
the laborers shall have a pecuniary inter- 
est in the profits of production beyond 
their wages, thus stimulating them to 
help themselves, and to do their work 
thoroughly and contentedly, sharing with 
their employers both their and 
their adversity, and thus developing the 
virtues of both classes. 

To make possible this result, however, 
there must be a mutual helpfulness by 
employer and employe along the line of 
their common humanity. There must be 
a manlier mastery, and a manilier service. 
There must be a higher average culture 
of the employes. There must bea com- 
mon recognition of a common brother- 
hood, a sympathetic sharing of common 
interests and hopes, and joys, and sor- 
rows, as men, Then will there be a 
juster appreciation of mutual rights and 
obligations, a more patient bearing of 
unavoidable disappointments, and a near- 
er approach to the ideal ‘‘proper relation of 
employer and employes.” We, gathered 
here to-night in the name of the Risen Mas- 
ter, know full well that the only influence 
that cannot fail in securing this end is a 
common love for and trust in Him who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named. 

‘¢ Men of thought, be up and doing; 

Clear the way; 


Men of action, cheer and aid them, 
As ye may ” 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUGE. 


‘Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


W. F. Griswold 
Ls 


.... Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


Situations to Subscribers. 


_ Cireulars Free. HOME STUDY. Sixty Pro- 
fessors. Corr. University, 88 LaSalle St., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


ess in her 


locality. 
changed. GA BROS, 14 Barley 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., ofessors, 


_ Letters and communications may be sent tg 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or PRor. G. Mooar, (ak. 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted withont 
charge, The next study will begin 


September 1, 1885. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
| BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girl, 
of allages; theinstruction comprising Prim 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music ang 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-clagg 
in all respects, and combines the best edy. 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 3 

The next term will begin July 31, 1885. 

For catalogues or other information, addregg 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley/(Cal., 
Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., s. 7, 


p-J ne7-tf 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this well-known Institution 


will commence on 


| Wednesday, July 29, 1885. 
For Circulars giving particulars address 
ee MRS. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P.O. Alameda Oo., Cal. 


| 


Hopkins Academy 
@AKLAND, CAL., 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Pstnoran 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
‘Year Opens July 28, 1885. 
Send for Catalogue to 


College 


AND....<. 


Punahou Preparatory School. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN IsLanps 


These schools, with their new buildings and > 
new equipment, offer special opportunities to 
any desiring to try the salubrious and equable 
climate of the Sandwich Islands. The Trus- 
tees believe that the corps of instructors, as 
now orginized, will compare favorably witk 
schools of similar grade in the United States. 
The fine new steamers of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship company make semi-monthly trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, taking 
only seven days for the trip. Excellent board- 
ing accommodations are provided for students 
at the College, or members of the preparatory 
over ten years of age. Punahou, the site of 
the College, is two miles from the center of 
business, and is a beautiful and healthful spot. 
Tuition, $36 per year. Board, $5 per week. 
For catalogues or information address 


Rev. W. C. Merritt, 


President Oahu College. 


Reference is made to Rey. E. G. Beckwith, 
D. D., 12 Beaver street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Rev. J. K. McLean. B.D., Oakland, Cal.; Rev. 
Walter Frear, Oakland, Cal. i 


TERM Breoins SEPTEMBER 14, 1885. 


Sierra Normal College. 
_ AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN Courses oF Srupy; NoRMAL IN 
| METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six. months) 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 


oS" Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


| Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. w. Ward, President. 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


»-++-FOR.. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


School gives thorough instruction in 

foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
fourteenth year will begin on Wednesday, July 


29, 1886. Address 
| MISS L. TRACY. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


| (Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


| FACULTY : | 
Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W.- 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTOR! 


‘Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tusss & Co, 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street 


Facrozy at THE PoTBERO. 
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SHALL WE KNOW EACH OTHER THERE? 


‘‘But thou shalt know hereafter.” 
giii: 7) | 
When the toil of life is over, 
And our feet have weary grown, 
As we pass beyond the river 
To the life of love unknown; 
In that home of fadeless beauty, 
Where the blest of ages are, 
May we clasp the hand of friendship— 
Shall we know each other there? 


(John 


In the light of love immortal, 
"Neath the sky of heaven so fair, 
When we enter through life’s portal, 
Shall we know each other there? 


When we kiss those dear lips dying, 
As the dim eyes close in sleep, 
Comes there not a hope that somewhere 
Those we love will cease to weep? 
They will not come back to cheer us; 
We may go their bliss to share; 
Then, in glory reunited, 
Shall we know each other there? 


When we climb the hills of Zion, 
Where the sun will never set, 

And we meet our dear ones waiting, 
Will the heart of love forget? - 

It may be a sainted father, 
Or a mother form so fair, 

Waiting for our loving greeting— 
Shall we know each other there? 


This is my idea of heaven: 
‘Tis a harvest home so bright! 
A blest circle, all unbroken 
By the clouds of gloom and night, 
Where the songs of joy and gladness 
Fill the city, bright and fair; 
It is home, sweet home forever— 
We shall know each other there. 
— Exchange. 


General Grant's Care of His Sick and | 


Wounded. 


BY MRS, ANNIE WITTENMYER. 


General Grant was the most generous- 
hearted, humble man that ever command- 
ed an army. His patience and kindness 
were unfailing, and extended not only to 
the rank and file, but to the sick and 
wounded. Careful preparations were al- 
ways made before the battle for the men 
who should fall wounded, and Union and 
Confederate soldiers falling within reach 
of his hospitals fared and shared alike. 

Every facility was extended by him to 
the workers of the Sanitary and Chris- 
tian Commissions, and while keen to de- 
tect frauds, he generously welcomed 
every man and woman who came on a 
mission of mercy into his hospitals. I 
knew him personally and well, and grate- 
fully recall many pleasant incidents that 
came within my own observation. His 
treatment of common soldiers and the 
friends who sought to reach and help 


them, may be shown by the following in- 


cident. 

After the surrender of Corinth, Mies., 
Columbus, Ky., became the base of sup- 
plies, and General Grant took up his 
headquarters at Jackson, Tenn., about 
midway between Columbus and Corinth. 
The line of railroad which was soon put 
in running condition between these two 
points extended right through the en- 
emy’s country; traveling was perilous, 
and those who went down on errands of 
mercy well understood they must take 
the chances of stray bullets from some 
near ambuszade, and the peril from 
broken or barricaded tracks; but these 
dangers seemed only to increase the de- 
sire to push to the front. Our lines were 
infested with spies and adventurers, and 
the most stringent orders had been issued 
against all civilians coming down to the 
army, and thousands were turned back 
at Cairo. The purpose was, not to 
keep back the real friends of the soldiers, 


_ but the crowd of unworthy adventurers 


and spies. 

Few had the privilege of appealing to 
General Grant personally, as he was be- 
yond their reach most of the time, but 
when they did, the rich and poor fared 
alike. No amount of display, no claim 
of distinction or socia) standing, caused 
him to deviate from the true line. 

One morning, coming down on the 
packet boat from Cairo to Colambus, I 
noticed a woman weeping as though her 
heart would break. He calico sunbon- 
net and coarse blanket-shawl betokened 
abject poverty. She swayed back and 
forth and sobbed out her anguish, with 
her face buried in a coarse bandana 
handkerchief. 

Laying my hand on her shoulder, I 
eaid: ‘‘My dear woman, what is the 
matter?’’ 

‘It’s my boy I’m crying about; he's 
awful sick way down in Tennessee, and 
he has writ for me to come, but the man 
as keeps the passes at Cairo says I can’t 
go. Hesays there’s plenty to care for 
my boy, and may be there is, but I reckon 
his mother who took care of him when be 
was a baby could do it better nor any of 
them. My boy was a mighty smart toy, 
he wuz. You neyer cee'd a better boy 
nor he wuz, and if they won’t let me go 


down on the railroad, I reckon I can 


walk. I’m bound to go—lI’ll dodge 
them guards. They tried to skeer me by 
telling me that them guards would arrest 
me if I tried to get through the lines, 
and hang me as a spy! But I reckon 
them guards are human critters, and if I 
tell em my boy isa solger and awful 
sick, and wants his mother to come down 
and nuss him up, they'll let me go 
through.’’ 

‘Have you his letter with you?” I in- 
quired. 


‘‘Yes, I have it here.” And out of 


a capacious pocket she drew forth a pack- 
age, and unrolling it, handed me the let- 


ter. 

It wae a short letter, badly written, 
but full of pathos: ‘‘Mother, I’m awful 
sick with the fever. The doctor don’t 
know as I'll pull through, but if you 
would come you could nuss me up 
soon.” 

Satisfied that it was a genuine case, 
and that she was a true woman, though 
clothed in coarse, ill-fitting garments, I 
said: 

‘*General Grant, the highest officer of 


them all, and one who can give passes 


when the others refuse, is on this boat. 
He was sitting by that table afew mo- 
ments ago. As he has left his: papers 
lying there, he will likely be back in a 
few moments’’; and I was going on to 
say, ‘‘I will speak to him for you,’’ but 
I remembered that I had often said that 
General Grant decided on the merits of a 
care, and was not influenced by dress or 
position, Here was a chance to test the 
matter. Sol said instead, to him 
when he comes in and shaw your letter 
and. ask him for a pass—he will give it to 
you, I am sure ” 

She was almost dismayed at the 
thought of epeaking to so great a map. 

When the General came in and took a 
seat at the table, I whispered: ‘‘That’s 
General Grant.. Now go—don’t be 
afraid.” 

It was a picture for an artist. With 
her sunbonnet pushed back, and her 
coarse shawl drawn closely about her, 
she timidly approached the table with 
the letter in her hand. The General 
looked up kindly. 

**Are you General Grant?” she ques- 
tioned. 

‘*Yes, what can I do for you?’ 

Well, my boy’s awful sick, and he’s 
writ me a letter to cum and nuss him up 
again. But down at Cairo they wuz. 
afraid I was a spy, or something of that 
sort. But [ ain’t no spy, Gineral—I’m a 
good Union woman as there is, and a 
lady here said may be if I asked you, 
you'd just let me go.” 

General Grant, who had looked over 
the letter, not forgetting to scrutinize the 
postmark on the envelope, banded it back 
to her with these comforting words: ‘‘Yes, 
give you a pass.”’ 

The woman was so delighted that she 
talked all the while he was writing the 
pass. | 

**It’s mighty unhandy,” she said, ‘‘for 
me to leave home now. Since Mary 
Jane’s gone, | hain’t got nobody to take 
care of my things. Bill Spence’s wife 
agreed to milk the cow for the milk, but 
I had a beautiful pig, but I had to turn 
him out, and I'm awful feared that he’ll 
git lost while I’m gone. But I told 
Mis Spence that.I’d rather risk the pig 
than my boy, for he’s an awful good boy, 
Gineral.’’ 

‘That will take you down,” said Gen- 
eral Grant, handing her a pase. 

**How much do you ‘spose it will cost 
me, Gineral, to go down there?” 

‘*{t will not cost you anything, mad- 
am.” 
**Don’t they charge on them roads?” 

‘They will not charge you anything. 
We can afford to carry a mother free, 
who has given her boy to the country.” 

Just then I beckoned her away, but I 
must confess that there were tears in my 
own eyes. 

That General Grant was always just, 
and patient, and kind, must ever be the 


testimony of all who knew him well.— 
Zion's Herald. 


A Wedding Befo’ De Wah. 


CURIOUS AND AMUSING MARRIAGE CERE- 
MONY PERFORMED BY A NEGRO, 


Thomas M. Field has written out from 
memory a description of a colored wed- 
ding under the old regime, which he said 
uced to be related with gusto by Major 
Harmon Bowman: A tall, dignified and 
clerical-dreesed looking negro (Tom Men- 
zies) officiating, said, in pompous tones: 

‘Silence in dis ‘sembly. is a 
couple who have walked out to-night, 
wishing to be jined in thro’ love, and 
wish all dem dat have anything “twixt 
dem to come forward and speak now; if 
not, let dem hold der peace now and for- 


ever more. I want every ear to hear and 
every heart to enjoy. 
‘‘Mr. Irvin Johnson, whomsoever 


stands fastly by your left side, do you 
take her for your beloved wife, to wait 
on her through sickness, health, safe and 
be safe, loving and beloving, holy and be 
holy; do you love her mother, and do 
you love her father, do you love her sis- 
ter, do you love her brothers, and, above 
all, do you love God de best? 

Answer, ‘I do.’ 

**Miss Mary Jones, whomsoever stands 
so fastly by your right side, do you take 
for you loving husband, to wait on him 
through health and through confliction, 
through offliction and conviction, safe 
and be safe, holy and be holy; do you 
love his mother, do you love his father, 
do you love his master, do you love his 
mistress; but, above all, do you love God 
de best? 

** Answer, ‘I do.’ 

*[ command you, Mr. Irvin, to hold 
Miss Mary so fastly by de right hand, 
and by authority pronounce you man and 
wife by the Commandments of God. 
What God jines together let no man 
*sunder. | 

*‘We ehall hope and trusting through 
God and his ’postles that you may live 
right, and that you may die right, now 
and forever more. Now, Mr. Irvin, 
s’lute your bride- Let us sing a hymn 

‘** Plunged in a gulf of dark despair.’” 


— Woodford Sun. 


— 
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Happy Every Day. 


Sidney Smith cut the following from 
a newspaper, and preserved it for him- 
self: ‘‘When you rise in the morning, 
form the resolution to make the day a 
happy one to some fellow-creature. It 
is easily done—a let-off garment to the 
man who needs it, a kind word to the 
zorrowful, an encouraging expression to 
the starving—trifles in themselves light 
as air—will do it at least for twenty-four 
hours. And if you are young, depend 
upon it it will tell when you are old; and 
if you are old, rest assured it will send 
you gently and happily down the stream | 
of time to eternity. If yon send one per- 
son, only one, happily through each day 
that is 365 in the course of the year. If 
you live only forty years after you com- 
mence that course of medicine, you have 
made 14,600 beings happy, at all events, 
for a time.”’— Selected. 


| so.’ Prince Albert replied: 


True Courtesy. 


Genuine politeness is not any too com- | 


mon, for this quality is not a matter of 
mere form or ceremony, but comes from 
that sincere kindness of heart that tender- 
ly regards the rights and the comfort of 
others. There is a class of people who 


are very scrupulous as to certain forms, |” 


and would rather violate one of the Ten 
Commandments than disregard a rule or 
practice of table etiquette. Such persons 
regard it a8 a grave impropriety to raise 
the knife to the lips in eating, instead of 


| the fork. A beautiful fact on this sub- 


ject is related of Prince Albert, the excel- 
lent husband of Queen Victoria. On one 
occasion a humble, worthy man, who had 
befriended the prince in early life, called 
to eee him, and was invited to come to 
the family table. He began to eat with 
his knife, as he had been accustomed, 
and the young people smiled. Prince 
Albert looked around upon them as if to 
say, ‘‘Stop that,’’ and at once he him- 
self began to eat with his knife, and did 
so to the end of the meal. After dinner, 
one of the children asked him why he did 
ie well 
enough for us to observe the etiquette of 
the day, but it is far more important to 
avoid insulting people. I wanted my 
old friend to enjoy his dinner, which he 
could not if he had seen you laughing at 
bim. He is accustomed to use his knife, 
aud it would be quite difficult for him to 
use the fork instead.’’ This was genu- 
ine politeness. The world would be bhap- 
pier and better is there were more of it. 
There may be the most scrupulous fol- 
lowing out of forms where the very es- 
sence of politeness is lacking. And par- 
ents make a very great mistake who in- 
sist upon their children observing the 
forms of etiquette, while they neglect to 
inculcate that kindness of heart, that un- 
eelfish regard for the welfare of others, 
which is the only source from which gen- 
uine courtesy can come. 


Common Sense About Lawsuits. 


We find in the columns of an exchange 
the following, quoted as the remarks of a 
lawyer in an address to farmers: ‘'If a 
wasting contest in court between two 
business men, two traders or two specu- 
lators is to be deplored, how much more 
to be prevented, if it be within the range 
of effort to do so, is a lawsuit between 
two farmers—two farmers who array their 
neighborhood into hostile factions, who 


turn their golden sheen of peaceful sun- 


light into augry lightning over a dispute 
whether a line fence should stand five 
feet this way or five feet that; who go 
down to the country court in battle array 
over the course of a little creek, which is 
dry one-third of the year, frozen up an- 
other third, and which bas hardly enough 
water in it the remaining third to turn a 
boy’s toy wheel; who come to the county 
temple of justice with their respective 
cohorts of witnesses and spend whole 
days, under the generalehip of costly 
lawyers, to get a dedicion, about as apt 
to be wrong as right, whether a cow com- 
mitted a trespass, when all she destroy- 
ed is not equal to the fee of the lawyer 
on one side, and she is herself, perhaps, 
not worth the fee that will be paid to the 
lawyer on the other side. How much 
better than this it would be, simply in 
the consideration of dollars and cents— 
whether you speil this last word cenis or 
sense—if one of those farmers would cut 
up an acre of corn, in addition to the one 
destroyed, and haul it over and present 
it as a gift to his favorite lawyer, and if 
the other would fatten the cow, and skin 
her, and dress her nice and clean, and 
dump her down as a free offering in the 
kitchen of his favorite lawyer—and have 
no lawsuit!’ 


An English Bill. 


The desire of the Englishman to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister is one of the 
most marked phenomenon of the times. 
The deceased wife's sister's bill may be 
said to be his steady occupation. In all 
his breathing spells from emergencies he 
turns to that. 


slaying Soudaneee, or fighting Afghans, 
or pacifying the Irish, or being blown up 
in his Tower, he is attending to the de- 
ceased wife’s sister’s bill. He comes 
back to it out of all victories and all de- 
feats with unwavering pertinacity and 
courage. It appears to be the passion of 
bis life to marry his deceased wife’s sister. 
We who live in a land where nobody op- 
poses such an alliance cannot conceive the 
attraction it seems to have to Englishmen. 
And seeing how universal and strong this 
desire is in England we cannot but in- 
quire why the Englishman does not mar- 
ry the wife’s sister in the first place. 
Why does he go on marrying the wrong 
one, and then wait for death and the law 
to help him out?” — Charles Dudley 
Warner. 


THE SatvaTion ArMy’s PETITION TO 
THE GOVERNMENT.— Before this paper is 
in the hands of its readers, a petition in 
favor of more stringent legislation with 
regard to the protection of young girls 
will have been presented to the House of 
Commons. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand signatures have been already at- 
tached to this petition, and they are atill 
pouring in. Wereproduace the four points 
of the charter demanded of the Govern- 
ment: (1) The age of responsibility for 
young girls must be raised to eighteen. 
(2) The procuration of young people for 
seduction or immoral purposes must be 
made a criminal offense, having attached 
to it a severe penalty. (3) The right of 
search, by which a magistrate shall have 
power to issue an order for the search of 
any house wherein there is reason to be- 
‘lieve that girls under that age are detain- 
ed for immoral purposes, or where women 
of any age are so detained against their 
will. (4) The equality of women. and 
men before the law; seeing that, whereas 
it is now a criminal act for a woman to 
solicit a man to immorality, it shall be 
made equally criminal for a man to solicit 
a woman to immorality. 


When he is not being 
|} massacred by the South Africans, or 


Yougehold. 


Oranges, lemons and similar acid 
fruits should always be put up in glass, 
as the acid in them readily attacks tin. 
plate. 


For the relief of intenee itching the 
Lancet recommends sponging the parts 
once or twice a day with pure rectified 


‘spirits, containing one per cent of carbolic 


acid. 


The French method of administering 
castor oil to children is to pour the oil in- 
to a pan over a moderate fire, break an 
egg into it and stir up. When it is done 
flavor with a little salt, sugar or currant 


jelly. | 
In making pickles never use vessels of 
brass, copper or tin, as the action of the 


acid on such metals often-results in poi- 
soning the pickles. Wither a porcelain or 


‘granite iron kettle is the best for such 


purposes. 


Worms Fiower-Pots.—A new 
remedy for the worms which destroy housc- 
plants is a number of sulphur matches 
placed in the flower-pots with their heads 
down. The experiment has been tried 


with success. 


Mould can be prevented from forming 


on fruit jellies by pouring a little melted 


paraffiine over the top. When cool it 
wi!l harden to a solid cake, which can be 
easily removed when the jelly is used, 
aud saved to use over again another 
year. 


Chloride of lime should be used with 
care. A young lady recently put a large 
quantity in a clothes-press where there 
was amusty smell. The bad odor was 
entirely destroyed by the chemical, but a 
silk dress, of a pale blue color was 
bleached to a dirty gray hue.and render- 
ed almost useless. 


Facts Worth Remembering. 


One thousand shingles, laid four inches ‘ 
to the weather, will cover one hundred 
square feet of surface, and five pounds of 
shingle nails will fasten them. 


One-fifth more siding and flooring is | 


needed than the number of square feet 
of surface to be covered, because of 
the lap in the siding and matching of the 
floor. 


One thousand laths will cover sevent y 


ards of surface, and eleven pourds of 
lath nails will nail them on. 


Kight bushels of. good lime, sixteen 
bushels of sand and one bnshel of hair 
will make enough mortar to plaster one 
bundred square yards. | 


A cord of stones, three bushels of lime 
and a cubic yard of sand will lay one 
hundred feet of wall. : 


Five courses of brick willlay one fvot 
in height on achimney. Nine bricks in 
a couree will make a flue eight inches 
wide and twenty inches long, and eight 
bricks in a course will make a flue eight 


‘inches wide and sixteen inches long. 


A box twenty-eight inches by sixteen 
inches square, and twenty-eight inches 
deep, will contain a barrel. 


Failure and Success. 


No true work since the world began 
was ever wasted; no true life since the 
world began has ever failed. Ob, under- 


stand these two perverted words, ‘‘fail- | 


ure’ and ‘‘success,’’ and measure them 
by the eternal, not by the earthly, 
standard. What the world has regarded 
2s the bitterest failure has often been, in 
the sight of heaven, the most magnificent 
success. When the cap, painted with 
devils, was placed on the brow of John 
Huss, and he gat dying amid the embers 
of the flame—was that a failure? When 
St. Xavier died, cold and lonely on the 
bleak and desolate shore of a heathen 
land—was that a failure? When the 
frail, worn body of the apostle of the 
Gentiles was dragged by a hook from the 
arena, and the white sand scattered over 
the crimson life-blood of the victim whom 
the dense amphitheater despised as some 
obscure and nameless Jew—was that a 
failure? And when, after thirty obscure, 
toilsome, unrecorded years in the shop of 
the village carpenter, one came forth to 
be pre-eminently the man of sorrows, to 
wander from city to city in homeless la- 
bors, and to expire in lonely agony upon 
the shameful cross—was that a failure? 
Nay, my brethren, it was the life, it was 
the death of the Son of God.—W. F. 
Farrar. | 7 


A Significant Incident. 


On the Confederate Decoration Day in 
New Orleans I was standing near the 
Confederate monument in one of the 
cemeteries when the veterans marched in 
to decorate it. First came the veterans 
of the Army of Virginia, last, those of 
the Army of Tennessee, and between 


| them the veterans of the Grand Army of 


the Republic, Union soldiers now living 
Louisiana. I stood beside a lady’ whose 
name, if 1 mentioned it, would be recog- 
nized as representative of a family which 
was as conspicuous, and did as much, 
and lost as much, as any other in the 
war—a family that would be popularly 
supposed to cherish unrelenting feelings. 


As the veterans, some of them on 


crutches, many of them with empty 
sleeves, grouped themselves about the 
monument, we remarked upon the sight 
as a touching one, and I said, ‘‘I see you 
have no address on Decoration Day; at 
the North we still keep up the custom.”’ 
‘*No,” she replied; ‘‘we have given it up. 
So many imprudent things were said that 
we thought best to discontinue the ad- 
dress.” And then, after a pause, she 
added, thoughtfully, ‘‘Each did the best 
it could; it is all over and done with, and 
let’s have an end of it.” In the mouth 
of the lady who uttered it, the remark 
was very significant, but it expresses, | 
am firmly convinced, the feeling of the 
South.—Charles Dudley Warner, in 
Harper’s Magazine for September. 


| gomery avenue. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. iS Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Neyada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. | 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Kev. W. C. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J.. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 


| San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. — 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
Secre and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt,* Superin- 
tendent. 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. City. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted. up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 


| day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 


gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr’ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 


| free. Families can live better for less money at the 


Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
Le gag $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 
otel, 


‘PATENTS: 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 


Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- | 
ERATE FEES. 


We are opposite the U. S. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. | 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposITE PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. O. 
nov2-tf 


Absolutely Non-Explosive ! 
The Adams & Westlake : 


OLL STOVE. 


| Gained the highest award for Safety at the 


: Mechanics’ Fair. 
John F. Myers & Co., 869 Market Street 


SOLE AGENTS. 


Also dealers in Coal, Wood. Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps ard Illuminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 


O0S"Call and examine goods and prices. 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St. - San Francisco. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty.. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers* 


Janl-tf 


Watehes Cleaned, $1.00 


te 


Union Savings Bank, 
Conner Broapwary anp Ninta Sraeets, 
OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West,Martin, 
John C. Hayes, _W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, | R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
| ice-Presiden 


ASSETS, DECEMBER Sist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - . - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - 67,314 00 

1,704 34 


| $1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 81st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. | 

mittances from the country may be made 


cisco, and book will be returned. 
LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. : 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
pene porters and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, OLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 
DIRECT’ FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


117 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
| Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
| POWDER. 
Eagle Fuse Works 
Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 


Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery! 


523 KEARNY ST. 
| | | 


ALL OF PHOTOGRAPHIC Work EXEouTED 
IN THE BrEstT STYLE AND AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


per dozen. 


M. PEASE, M. D., 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HOMGOPATEY,) 
125 Turk Street, - =  §gan Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 
| apr13-tf 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
| WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 


| apr13-tf 
CLAY STREET, 
S 
The Best 
Place on the © 
| Coast to get Sup- 
plies. Wholesale prices a 
to Consumers. Equality to all. 
No Humbug. No Tricks. A full 
List of Frices sent free on application. 


CASH 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
| 


by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- _ 


HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- | 


Oo] The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
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of Paris a threatening letter. 


churches’ good. 
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THE PaciFic: SaN Francisco, Cab. 


[Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 2, 1885, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
ctric for one year. THE Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. This 
very valuable work we will send, postpaid, 
together with Tue Paciric, for one year, to 
all our subscribers, new or old, who will pay 
to our agents, or send to us, $6. Address 
Tue Paciric, Box 2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1885. 


The way the regular Roman clerical 
gives way when he has to has been 
marked many and many atime. Those 
divines who remonstrated against the infal- 
libility decree of the Vatican council, 
nearly all of them, finally yielded. 
Father Curci, who stood out so long on 
the liberal side, made bis submission last 
year. Cardinal Petra wrote, a little 
while ago, to a Holland newspaper, a 
letter reflecting severely on the present 
Pope, and deploring that one of the stuff 
of Pius IX was not now on the papal 
throne. - Petra was a Frenchman. Leo 
XIII sent three cardinals to expostulate 
with Petra, and to persuade him to re- 
tract, but they did not succeed. The 
Pope then wrote to Archbishop Guibert 
Under 
the Archbishop’s constraint, the valiant 
correspondent of the Holland newspaper 
saw things in a new light. This is the 
style in which the penitent man succumbs 


to authority: ‘‘I deplore what your Holi- 


ness deplores, I desire what you wish, 
and condemn what you condemn. May 
your Holiness not refuse me your frater- 


' nal benediction, and permit me to lay at 


your feet the homage of profound and 
filial veneration.”’ But, probably, a sci-. 
entist like St. George Mivart would not 
be so hard pressed as an ecclesiastic is. 
Let us hope his submission would not be 
quite so prostrate. 


o 


We sometimes hear the remark made, 
in respect to the going away from a 
church, of this person or that, or the not 
coming of one person or another, that no 
great loss was experienced, inasmuch as 
they could do nothing for the church’s 
finances. Now, to put it mildly, that 
is not the best way to estimate values in 
the Christian Church. In the Church, 
religion is the chief consideration, not 
wealth; character, not credit. A really 
godly person, though poor and humble, is 
worth as much to a church as all the 
property in its neighborhood, and even 
financially may be of far more value than 
a stipgy rich man. No, the men and wo- 
men who can pray, speak, act and count 
one each at all meetings, are the people 
of value in a church; for they have power 
with God, and are likely to get power 
with men in the long run. Whatever 
else we may be deficient in, let us gain 
and keep all the pious households and 
all the saintly souls we can reach, for our 


The Congo Free State, and the general 
region of Middle Africa proves, so far as 
was to have been expected, destructive 
of the white man’s life. Some of Bish- 
op Taylor’s company have succumbed to 
the climate by sickness and death. 
Others have been sent back. Two mis- 
sionaries on the Congo river died in June. 
‘Two missionaries of the London society, 
wecently arrived in the region of Lake 
“Tanganyika, died in May last. It is 
‘very likely that what Mr. Stanley says 
as true, that these young men have some- 
times more arder and devotion than they 
have precaution. But a nation is not 
born, ordinarily, in a day, and it would 
be strange if such a region as the Congo 
region should prove hospitable at once to 
the fair men of the North and West... 


A man was found in a dying condition 
on a street of the city a week ago last 
Sunday morning. He was taken to the 
Receiving Hospital, where he died. It is 
said that the theory of murder is doubt- 
ed by the detectives, who think that he 
had been spending the night in saloons, 
and that while intoxicated he fell, and 
thus received fatal injuries. Thus the 
death of a drinking man is accounted 
for. 
death of a sober man. A drinking man 
holds his life in his hand, and is always 
walking in dangerous places. 


If it is true, as reported, that John 
Howard, a son of General O. O. Howard, 
has fatally shot himself in the Yellow- 
stone National Park, with intention to 
take his own life, oi we mourn and 
deeply sympathize with his sorrowing par- 
Howard is a noble Gbris- 
tian man, and, we personally know, has 
tried faithfully to train his eon, in the 
ways of righteousness. Whatever may 
be the issue with that poor boy, we are 
sure his father has done his duty. This 
is a world of sorrow and trouble. 


Not thus do detectives pass the: 


Memory. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


The faculty of memory renews and 

rpetuates our earlier days and years. 
Phe scenes through which we have pass- 
ed, the fellowships in which we have min- 
gled, the ties we have formed, the words 
we have spoken, the deeds we have 
done, though we may seem to have pass- 
ed away from them and to have cast 
them behind us forever, will follow us 
and return upon us and cling to us s0 
long as our being shall endure. This fact 
may well be present with us in all the 
incidents and chaptere of our history. Ah, 
if we might be effectually cautioned, es- 
pecially in the period of youth, not to lay 
up bitter memories for the years to come! 

We permit ourselves, sometimes, in this 
zone of early life, to indulge in unclean 
ascociations with the sights we gaze up- 
on, the objects we handle, the words of 
our own and of other lips. We have 
no idea that we are putting our souls in 
bondage to such associations. But so it is. 
They cling to us through all our years. 
W hen we are engaged in sacred and solemn 
duties, when we are listening to most im- 
pressive truths, when we are seeking the ac- 
quisition of most precious spiritual graces, 
these defiling associations come back, with 
a word or a gesture or a glimpse,and embit- 
ter the hour. We cannot be too vigilant in 
keeping watch against such haunting im- 
ages, for they never lay down their ecepter. 


So it might be with some wrong done to 
another, betraying some trust committed 
to us by acompanion, speaking some 
word of envy or jealousy, taking ungen- 
erous advantage in some keen rivalry, 
standing in thelight and obstructing the 
progress of our fellows, lest they should 
Surpass us in the competition of enter- 
prise and toil, and winning our successes 
through their losses. It is possible that 
all this seemed fair enough when we 
were contending for position and for gain; 
but later it looks dark to our gaze, and 
troubles our backward vision. | 
And we might have stood in the way 
of some righteous cause, indifferent to its 
success, or stoutly opposing its demonstra- 
tions. as interfering with some selfish in- 
terest of ours, and so leaving behind us 
a record of friendship with evil rather 
than championship of good. The time 
will come when we would give much to 
tear such leaves from our biography; but 
that is a volume we cannot mutilate. 

I need not multiply such points. Let 
us all, old and young, be watchful against 
sowing such seed along the margin of our 
life’s highway, for it will spring up aad 
bear for our eating most bitter fruit. Pro- 
vide for the future of memory only that 
whick shall be sweet and refreshing to 
our taste as we travel on into the years to 
come! | 


Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows. 


August 8, 1885. 

I fear my letter will seem very poor 
this time, as, indeed, all must seem, 
written, as they are, ‘‘upon the wing.” 
We hover over many places in our jour- 
ney in old England, but do not alight for 
a long time in one spot. | 

Of Chester having written, I can only 
now write a few words relative to Lon- 
don and our more recent trips. 
Sunday in London is well kept; no res- 
taurants open till 6 o’clock; no theaters; 
no demonstrations similar to American 
usage. The order of London is.remark- 
able, and the politeness of the ordinary 
Englishman (and English woman), instrik- 
ing contrast with the bluntnees of many 
Americans in their conduct toward for- 
eigners. I do not mean that the Ameri- 
can is always and characteristically rude; 
but in England the civility is more of 
the type of habit, born of ample time, in- 
stead of the haste of independence and 
fast-speeding plans which characterize 
the American life. To the tourist, age is 
the one thing he feels in what he sees. 
Why, to me now a building has no spe- 
cial interest unless somebody of note is 
buried within its walls, or somebody has 
been killed near it by somebody else! If 
you visit a cathedral, you are introduced 
to the dead dean before you are intro- 
duced to the living one. | 
Westminster Abbey, first of all, inter- 
ested me. I cannot give a detailed ac- 
count of its interesting features, but the 
impression they make upon the mind and 
heart is beyond that from any other spot, 
I think. The appearancé of the Abbey, 
as one enters it, strikes the beholder with 
great force. So full of history, yet so 
full, too, of thé present life! So filled 
with the statues and monuments of kings 
and queens and martyrs and heroes and 
statesmen, yet so pregnant in service and 
activity with the living issues of the pres- 
ent day! The music is beyond all de- 
scription. Call it high-church, if you 
choose; it is not the height of formality 
and coldness, but the height of devotion. 


Letter from 


church would hold service and hold the 
members of their choirs and congregation 
to it every day of the week, and three 
times on Sunday! Westminster Abbey 
is not alone in this; it is the habit of 
the Church of England. I sat in the 
cathedral subjoined, in the 8 o’clock 
morning service, at Peterborough, lately— 
a daily recurrence on the part of the 
church—and felt better fitted for the 
day. I wondered whether we Congrega- 
tionalists would respond to such a de- 
mand upon our observance. Then the 
boy choirs! Why not have them in 
American Congregational churches? Can 
any one give a reason, or deny that they 
would be of immense service both to the 
youth and the — I hope the vet- 
eran, yet young and unsurpassed, organ- 
ist of the First church, Mee Mayer, 
be thinking this over, and the committee 
with him, these next few weeks. We 
have much to learn from England con- 
cerning worship, and we are learning it 
in America too slowly. Then, what 


would the staid conservatism of our 
churches say to the method of advertis- 
ing among English churches of all grades? 


| Why, a ‘‘local’’ in a newspaper, or even 


What Congregational or Presbyterian | P 


a Sunday notice, shocks some of them. 
What would they do if, on the richest, 
most aristocratic churches, they should 
see large posters pasted upon the outside 
of the church building—not one poster, 
but four and six posters, with the an- 
nouncement of sermon by the pastor, and 
a list of music to be sung? I think they 
would faint dead away, and consider the 
sensationalism of the thing hopelessly 
detrimental. Yet that is what you see 
in old conservative England, and it is not 
considered sensational, and it is not 
sensational, necessarily, either in Eng- 
land or America. The church mem- 
bers do thie here, and they make 
everybody feel that they are running 
(I use the term in a proper sense) the 
church, and that they are determined 
their pastor shall have a full house morn- 
ing and evening. They are no truer or 
nobler than our own congregations in 
America, and surely no truer and no- 
bler than the First Congregational church, 
San Francisco. Let us not be afraid to 
express or advertise our loyalty. 


My second Sunday in London I heard 
Spurgeon, and was greatly disappointed. 
Crowds hear him, and, I doubt not, are 
benefited. I enjoyed being there, but I 
did not enjoy the manner or matter of 
the preacher. Of course, a man who 
can hold the position and do the work 
Spurgeon has held and does must be con- 
sidered a success. My impressions were 
unfavorable. He did not touch my 


/heart, neither did he feed my mind. 


That may be nothing to his discredit, but 
my opinion is the same, nevertheless. 
When we entered the gateway of the 
church, we were informed that no one 
could be admitted without a ticket. 
When we found the man with tickets 
(and he made himself known without any 
searching for him) we received an envel- 
ope, with the remark, ‘‘These services 
are all free—no charge made here.” 
Tbe envelope, however, had the impress 
of an offering upon it, and, as we passed 
the inner gateway—before reaching the 
door of the church—we were invited to 
pat our offerings in the envelope and de- 
posit ‘‘in the box,’’ with the added re- 
mark, ‘‘This is all voluntary.’’ Well, 
perhaps it is ‘‘voluntary.’’ But when 
you cannot get in without an envelope in- 
viting you to give, and then cannot get 
into the church without passing a box 
where two officials stand making the re- 
quest of an offering, and looking at you 
hard to see if you put in anything, or to 
spot you as mean if you do not, the 
word ‘‘voluntary” conveys a different 
meaning from its supposed etymology! 
Furthermore, having paid to get in, you 
are invited to pay for some object before 
you get oui, and must again run the 
gauntlet of sharp eyes if you decline a 
second donation. That may be volun- 
tary offering to the Lord. I call it a 
religious trap for coin. Wonder what 
the dear old First church would say to 
that? Ifany of you think we too much 
emphasize giving, at home, come over to 
England, and you wil] realize that you 
have hardly learned the alphabet con- 
cerning ‘‘begging”’ (as it is wrongly call- 
ed by many) inthe American pulpit. I, 
for one, hope the English zeal for contri- 
butions in churches will be introduced 
more and more in America. You will 
not find avy fault with Dr. Warren’s 
many appeals after you have served your 
apprenticeship as a parishioner in Eng- 
land for three months. As an American 
tourist, the demand on Sunday for 
shillings and florins, etc., is incessant with 
me, and [ think a fitting monument for a 
tourist from America to mark his final 
resting-place in memory of his travels 
would be a elab with the design of a 
contribution box, carved in the center, 
with the American flag over it, and the 
simple word ‘‘contributions” underneath! 
That would indicate the cause of his 
death, and stamp him a martyr and a 
benefactor at one and the same time. 


The next Sunday I heard Dr. New- 
man Hall in the morning, Canon’ Farrar 
in the afternoon and Stopford Brooke in 
the evening. Dr. Hall made fitting ref- 
erence to General Grant, and gave us an 
effective sermon. He has great force and 
ee in the grace and (if we may 80 

esignate it) rhetoric of manner. He 


‘appeals to the emotions much more than 


to the intellect. His church, as you 
know, was largely built by American 
gifts, and the Lincoln Tower is always 
shown with pride to strangers after the 
service. I had a pleasant interview with 
Dr. Hall. 

Of Canon Farrar, in the afternoon, it 
is needless to speak. As the ‘‘prince of 
preachers” here, he impressed me more 
each time I hear him. Let it be said, in 
passing, that one of his people told me he 
never preaches anything but a ‘‘beg- 
ging’’ sermon. Those I have heard have 
always been of that type very distinctly. 


Stopford Brooke is a Unitarian, but he 
reached a splendid orthodox sermon, 
and I had a delightful talk with him af- 
ter the service in the evening, and an- 
other chat with him at his house during 
the week. | 

Our visit to Hampstead Court and 
Parliament, together with a recent tri 
to Stratford-on-Avon, Kenilworth an 
Scotland, must occupy the space of an- 
other letter, which we shall endeavor to 
send before the expiration of another 
week. We are all well, and, while enjoy- 
ing foreign scenes, shall be glad to return 
to America. 


P. S.—I should add, in a line, that 
the recent memorial service to General 
Grant in Westminster Abbey was, in ev- 
ery way, worthy the event and the grand 
hero it commemorated. Canon Farrar 
did magnificently. All England mourns 
his loss, and we Americans in London 
have shed genuine tears of sympathy for 
his family and for our beloved country. 


— the founder of our Republic, Lin- 
coln the deliverer, Grant the preserver 
—these are names at whose mention the 
heart of every true American thrills, and 
in whose death each citizen feels he has 


Sustained a personal loss. D. B. 


He was the instrument of saving. Wash-- 


The Work of the A. B. C. F. M. on 
this Pacific Slope, and Related 
Matters. 


PROGRESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


BY REV. DR. S. H. WILLEY. 


The early part of the year 1842 found 
the missions in the midst of difficulties. 
They were but just beginning to get a 
foothold when the Roman Oatholic priests 
from Canada appeared among them. 
These priests did not go to tribes un- 
taught, of which there were many in 
other parts of Oregon. It would seem 
that common courtesy would have led 
them to do this, as well as a desire to 
reach the native tribes as widely as pos- 
sible with the Christian religion. But 
no; they must plant themselves right 
among the Cayuses and Nez Perces, 
where there were these beginnings of our 
missions, not yet four years old. Here 
they must not only teach Catholicism, 
but tell the Indians that the missionaries 


were bad people, and what they had | 


been taught by them was all wrong, and 
if ns followed it they would surely go 


cated Indian think? He has great re- 
spect for the white man’s wisdom, but 
here are two sets of white men, and they 
flatly contradict each other. If he be- 
lieves either, which shall he believe? In 
the case before us, which would he be 
likely to believe? } 

These priests are evidently backed by 
the influence of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
many. That company they have known 
for many years. It has always been for 
the interest of that company to keep the 
confidence of the Indians. No small 
part of their success in the fur trade de- 
pended on it. They were carefal to act 
accordingly, and always held a control- 
ling influence with the Indians. And 
now the priests have the company’s in- 
dorsement as against the missionaries. 
Whether pronounced or silent, it told in 
that direction. Many of the company’s 
employes were Catholics, and, singularly 
enough, the chief factor, Dr. McLaugh- 
lin, becomes a convert to Catholicism 
very soon after the priests’ arrival! 
And when the most persistent exertions 
were used, both secret and open, to turn 
away the natives from the instruction of 
our young missions, no wonder that it 
caused discouragement. It-is not even a 
wonder that when the situation was 
made known to the Board at Boston, 
they sent back word to close these mis- 
sions at Wiilatpu and Lapwai. But be- 
fore that word was received at the mis- 
sions the tide had wonderfully turned. 
The destructive forces proved less rapid 
in their work than might have been antici- 

ted, and there came a marked change 
for the better. ta 


A new interest sprang up, along in the 


worship. The Indians came in greater 
numbers. They began, more of them, to 
come to schocl. At Lapwai the num- 
ber of scholars ran up to eighty, and then 
to two hundred. Th 


hundred to four hundred. A ten-days’ 
continuous meeting was proposed at 
Lapwai. It proved a great success. 
As many as a thousand Nez Perces were 
in attendance at this series of meetings. 
Mr. and Mr. Spaulding were greatly en- 
couraged. The same brightness of a new 
interest appeared also at Wiilatpu, under 
Dr. and Mrs. Whitman’s instruction, 
and so, all told, these things led to the 
determination not to abandon these 
stations, notwithstanding the orders to 
that effect from the Board; certainly not 


till these new facts could be communicat- 


ed, and the further judgment of the 
Board obtained thereon. And so the 
growing work was pressed with all 
vigor. | 

But, as the autumn of 1842 came on, a 

new subject of anxiety presented itself. 
Emigrants arrived from across’ the 
Rocky mountains, bringing the news that 
the long-pending ‘‘Oregon question” was 
coming to a settlement. The critical 
issue was on the eve of decision—which 
flag was to wave over this great North- 
west, that of Great Britain or the United 
States. It was not, in fact, so near to a 
decision as the news at this time indicat- 
ed; but it stirred up the anxiety of what 
few inhabitants there were in Oregon, on 
both sides, to fever heat. From all that 
could be learned, it was believed by our 
missionaries that the decision was com- 
ing on without the real facts being known 
as to the vast value of the country. 
Dr. Whitman, especially, felt this keen- 
ly. From four or five years’ observa- 
tion he had become profoundly convinced 
of its immense value for homes for a great 
people, rather than as the hunting-ground 
for a foreign fur-trading monopoly. He 
knew what exertions the Hudson’s Bay 
Company were making to retain the terri- 
tory, and what vigor they inspired in the 
British Government to insist on its right 
to it. And he did not think that our 
own United States Government was fully 
informed of the value of the country 
they were negotiating about. And it 
would seem, in reading their speeches in 
the light of to-day, that our public men, 
even at a later day, knew very little in- 
deed of it. 

Take a specimen like this: Mr. Dayton 
of New Jersey said in the United States 
Senate, in 1844: ‘‘Judging from all 
sources of authentic information to which 
I have had access, I should think the 
territory, taken together, a very r 

‘region for agricultural purposes, 
that respect unworthy of consideration or 
contest at the hands of this Government.” 
Nothing could show more plainly how 
limited were the sources of the gentle-, 
man’s information! ‘*‘We are much 
nearer to the remote nations. of Europe 
than to Oregon,’’ said he; and so we 
were, but his views about a traneconti- 
nental railroad make curious reading to- 
day. ‘‘Talk of communication, a’ rail- 
road to the mouth of the Columbia, a 
railroad across twenty-five hundred miles 


of prairie, of desert and of mountains, 
the smoke of an engine across those terri- 


to perdition! What would the unsophisti- | 


the middle of the year 1842, in public’ 


e number attending 
worship on the Sabbath was from two 


ul l ay a 
disemboweled would scarcely pay |ty of taking our wagons through, He 


| replied that while he 


‘touched—one the key of diplomacy, as 


ble fissures of that rocky ledge, where 
the smoke of a volcano only has rolled 
before! The mines of Mexico and Peru 


penny in the pound of the cost!” 

Mr. McDuffe expressed himself more 
contemptuously still, saying, as Mr. Ben- 
ton reports him: ‘‘Why, sir, of what use 
is all this country for any agriculture? | 
I would not, for that purpose, give a 
pinch of snuff for the whole territory.” 
And even Mi. Webster’s opinion of the 


value of the country is (Works of Daniel | po 


Webster, Vol. I p. 149): ‘‘The whole 
territory in dispute is not worth one hun- 
dred thousan 

And again, contrasting the Columbia 
with the St. Johns, the eastern boundary 
river of the State of Maine, he said 
(Webster’s Speeches, Vol. V, p. 102): 
‘*We have heard a vast deal lately of 
the value and importance of the river 
Columbia and its navigation; but I will 
undertake to say that, for all purposes of 
human use, the St. Johns is worth a 
hundred times as much as the Columbia 
is, or ever will be.” | 

Is it strange, then, that Dr. Whitman 
was stirred by an immense anxiety when 
he understood, from news just received, 
that the ownership of all Oregon was on 
the eve of being decided? decided, too, 
in such utter ignorance, on the part of 
our statesmen, of its real value. The 
rightfalness of the claim of the United 
States to the country was admitted and 
believed in by all parties, as the opposite 
was believed in by the British; but its 
worth seemed to be held in such low 
esteem that there appeared to be almost 
a willingness to abandon it! Dr. Whit- 
man, on the contrary, had lived in Ore- 
gon several years. He had tested its 
soil. He had observed its climate. He 
had traveled in is many thousand miles. 
He knew that it was capable of sustain- 
ing a great population. He knew, too, 
as very few other men did know, that 
wagon-trains with men, women and chil- 
dren could come all the way from the 
East across the Rocky mountains to this 
productive and genial country. He 
knew, also, that the competing claims of 
Great Britain and the United States were 
so evenly balanced that the fact of the 
actual settlement of the country by either 
party would mainly determine the owner- 
ship. He saw, too, the beginning of a 
competing settlement in the Red river 
emigration from the British northeast, 
some hundred or two persons, and he ob- 
served the exultation with which their 
coming was greeted. To his mind the 
moment was critical, Whatever was 
done to determine the future must be 
done instantly. Two keys must be 


against bartering the Oregon claim for 
any ‘‘equivalent’’; the other the key of 
actual occupation, planting American 
homes in abundance on the rich lands 
in Oregon, while yet the country 
was open to ‘‘joint-occupation.” But 
if he would touch these keys, he 
must do it at the East. No wires then 
connected this Coast with Washington 
or the great West, from which emigra- 
tion could be looked for. How could he 
reach the East? It is now October. 
The news just received leads him to 
think that whatever information shall 
avail anything at Washington must 
reach the Government immediately; and 
whatever is done to stimulate the next 
years emigration must be done before 
spring. How could he get there? The 
journey was hard enough in the best sea- 
son of the year, and in the protecting 
company of a caravan. Who would 
venture to undertake it alone, and in the 
winter? How powerful the motive that 
could nerve a man who knew 320 well the 
perils of mountain traveling to venture 
such a journey alone and in the winter! 
But such a motive the Oregon situation 
applied to Dr. Whitman’s mind. Against 
the remonstrance of his friends and as- 
sociates, he determines to attempt the 
journey. One attendant alone ac- 
companies him. It is A. L. - Lovejoy, 
who had just arrived overland with the 
small emigration of 1842, and brought 
the information concerning Oregon mat- 
ters at the East that so stirred Dr. 
Whitman. On October 3, 1842, they 
mount, and are off for an attempt to reach 
the Eastern States before spring. 
Through storms and snows, in spite of 
hunger and fatigue, making their lonely 
way through regions traversed only by 
savages and wild beasts, climbing mount- 
ains and swimming rivers, from the ice- 
bound border of the swift current on the 
one side to the ice-bound border on the 
other side. By a circuitous southern route 
they at last reached St. Louis, late in the 
month of February, 1843. Hastening on 
to Washington, Dr. Whitman did what 
he could for Oregon with the Govern- 
ment, and then made his way to Boston 
and arranged the affairs of the mission 
with the American Board, and was back 
in the West in season to join the great 
decisive emigration of the year 1843, that 
really settled the ‘‘Oregon question.’’ 
This emigration consisted of nearly a 
thousand persons. Dr. Whitman did all 
that he possibly could, by speech and 
pen, during the short time he was East, 
to stimulate this emigration and awaken 
an interest in Oregon. And, although he 
found that the actual settlement of the 
boundary line between England and the 
United States was not as near as he had 
been led to suppose, the preliminary 


step toward it was soon taken, in 1844, | 


by the giving of the year’s notice of the 
termination of the ‘‘joint-occupation .” 


The great and memorable service, above 
all others valuable, rendered by Dr. 
Whitman to the emigration train of 1843 
was that he gave assurance that the wag- 
ons could goclear through to Oregon. 
Beyond Fort Hall wagons had’ not 
hitherto been taken. They had been 
left there, and pack animals had been 
substituted in place of them. The Hud- 
son's Bay Company’s authorities at the 
Fort had always maintained that it was 
Impossible for wagons to go through. 
And on this occasion the same thing was 


dollars to either power.” 


who came with this emigration, jp he 
interesting book of ‘‘ Personal Recollec. 
tions” (page 116), says: ‘‘I consulted 
Grant as to his opinion of the practicapj);, 


would not say jt 
was impossible for us Americans to wake 
the trip with our wagons, he could not 
himself see how it could be done” 
But he says also: ‘Dr. Whitman assy, 


| ed us we could succeed, and encourage, 
ue and aided us with every means jp i, - 


wer. He was our pilot from the Fort 
to the Grand Ronde, whence he rode es 
ward to have the mill at his statioy in 
order to provide our great company with 
supplies on our-arrival.” Of the decisiyg 
results of this emigration of 1843, thus 
bringing through people, wagons, catt|, 
and all, Mr. Benton says, in his ‘Thirty 
Years in the Senate” (p. 468, Vol. [1j. 
‘The great event of carrying the Anglo. 
Saxon race to the shores of the Paci, 
ocean, and planting that race firmly on 
that sea, took place in 1843.” 


In forwarding this event, history yjjj 


| always assign Dr. Whitman a foremog 


place. But all these causes of excite. 
ment brought the missions into a ye 
critical situation. The British influence 
was jealous of them as centers of Ameri. 
can influence. The Indians, natural] 
enough, began to fear losing their ¢eoyp. 
try when they saw so large immigration, 
of settlers coming into it. And they 
knew that it was the American pjs. 
sionaries that led the way. They were 
naturally inclined, therefore, to hold those 
missionaries responsible for what many 
of them regarded as an invasion. And 
then, come to add to this the tireless ip. 
fluence of the Romish priests, exerted to 
oppose them in every way, backed as 
they were by many, if not all, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s people, the situa- 
tion seems to be absolutely hopeless! 
But the missionaries themselves do not 
seem to regard it so. They keep dili- 
gently about their work. They have 
been so long used to danger that they 
have forgotten what it is to fear. They 
know that many of the Indians and some 
of the chiefs are their true and devoted 
friends, and, relying on their protection 
and that of divine Providence, they keep 
earnestly about their duties. 


California. 


Dear BRETHREN: It is time, and 
more than time, that we were making 
earnest effort to stay the progress of the 
greatest evil of our day. The Church of 
Christ exists to fight against all sin and 
win this world to God. Yet we see the 
liquor traffic, the most deadly and de- 
structive of all the agencies of Satan, the 
dominant power in our State and nation; 
and how little are we doing to defeat and 
destroy it! We do not need to tell you 
of the dreadful evils resulting from this 
traffic, or of the powerful combinations 
of selfish wealth, ambition and sensuality 
to sustain and increase it, at whatever 
cost to the Church, the State or the wel- 
fare of men. All these you know and 
lament. But you ask—a question con- 
stantly and helplessly put—What can 
we do about it? Something must be 
done, and promptly done. But no great 
evil like this is ever destroyed by one 
blow. It must be fought, step by step, 
with resolute, patient, persistent deter- 
mination and faith. Are you willing to 
do what you can for this great end? 
Then let us suggest one step that may 
be hopefully taken. If you will take 
this, it may lead to other and longer 
steps. 

n 1785 Dr. Rush inaugurated the 
temperance reform in the nation by pub- 
lishing an essay calling attention to the 
evils of the traffic in and use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. Our National Temperance 
Society invites. the churches and all 
friends of the cause to make the week 
beginning with Sunday, the 20th of Sep- 
tember next, a centennial week, in the 
interest of temperance. Shall we joi 
heartily in this effort? It is in direct line 
with the only possible method of attait- 
ing our great end—the suppression of the 
liquor traffic—viz., the education of pub- 
lic sentiment up to the point of demand- 
ing, enacting and enforcing right law ™ 
regard to it. 

There ought to be an efficient tempét- 
ance society inevery church, Will you see 


pastors of the several churches will, 0 
the 20th of September, preach pointed 
and faithful sermons on this theme, and 
make it the burden of the prayer weet 
ings for that week following, urging thelt 
people to immediate organization, and o!- 
fering to lead them in the work, a decid- 
ed step will have been taken in the right 
direction, which must result in mu 
good. 
We earnestly ‘ask every church on our 

roll to report to us before the 1st of Oc 
tober what they have done in this mat 
ter, and the state of the work among 
themselves, so that we may be prepare 
to report to the General Association 
our anoual meeting. 

J. Rowe LL, 

A. T. 

James M. Haven, 

S. E. Durron, 

Of the Permanent Committee of thé 

General Association on Temperance. 


It is said that General Benjamin F. 
Butler propoges to sue the President ° 
the United States because of his proclam- 
ation ordering cattle-men to vacate te 
Indian Territory. General Butler bas 
large investments in the business. Th¢ 
honest, people of the whole country pe 
uphold President Cleveland in his eg 2 
and determined efforts to protect the 1n- 
dians in their just rights against Genet 
Butler or anybody else. — 


MARRIED. 
‘SEARLs—Ponp—In this city, August 26tb, 


by Rev, W. C. Pond, Fred Searls, Esq., ° 
Nevada City to Miss Helen W. Pond, 


stoutly asserted. Our Governor Burnett, 


daughter of the officiating clergy™>- 


To the Congregational Churches of 


that this work ia done at once? Then, ifthe © 
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THE Paciric: San Franotsco, Cat,. 
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Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Remarks of Rey. Robert West, D.D., 


OF CHICAGO, AT THE AMERICAN HOME MIS- 
SIONARY MEETING IN SARATOGA. 


I believe that we are fully able to go 
up and possess the land; first, because I 
believe in the all-conquering Anglo-Saxon 
race, especially as it is concentrated in 
the Yankee of to-day. We have heard 
a great deal to-night about the Germans, 
the Swedes, the Bohemians, the Irish, 
and others. What of it? Suppose there 
are 34 per cent. of the foreign population 
jn this country in certain cities. In Chi- 
cago there are 75 per cent. of foreign 
population, but the other 25 per cent. are 
Yankees, and they manage the opposing 
three-quarters by simply taking them by 
the nape of the neck, telling them what 
to do, and showing them how to do it. 
{t is the Yankee against the world. He 
will conquer every time. You are afraid 
of the Irish; Iam not. You think he 
wants to turn this country into Ireland. 
No, he has had enough of Ireland, where 
he came from; he doesn’t want any more 
of that. The German drops in here as 
the water drops into the sea. Why, just 
look at it! We have a Mayor in Chica- 
go; you may have heard of him. He 
manages all the foreign population; they 
do just a3 he tells them. He came from 
Connecticut; he was one of their contri- 
butions to our mission work. They train- 
ed him in Yale College; trained him up 
in the way he should go; and oh, how 
he has gone! Look at the political wheel; 
the Yankee turns it every time. He 
makes the machine, and runs it. He or- 
ganizes your great corporations. He is 
at the head of all your enterprises. He 
tunnels your mountains, and bridges 
your streams. Suppose a colony of 


Swedes did settle on the Dealware in 


1636. What of it? Why, if they had 
come 200,000 strong, and got the whole 
Delaware valley, a few dozen Yankees 
would have come over from Plymouth, 
and, in two weeks, managed them out of 
all of it; and the joke of it would have 
been, the Swedes wouldn’t have known 
it; would have gone off satisfied that it 
Look at Spain! The 
Spaniards came here hundreds of years 
before the Pilgrims. They got the whole 
southwest part of the country; at least, 
all which France did not capture. What 
did these two nations do? They were 
ahead of the Yankees; they had the best 
a8 of the country; the great, fertile val- 
eys, mountains, tields, everything; par- 
celed it out, set their seal on it; thought 
they owned it; but they didn’t. Where 
are they to-day? The Yankee got it out 
of every one there; they went off, hardly 
knowing what was the matter. In 
France, when any trouble comes before 
the judge, he always asks: ‘‘ Who is the 
woman?” Here, when any mischief or 
great good is going on, we always ask: 
**Who is the Yankee?” Why, down in 
Old Mexico, in the State of Pueblo, a 
chandelier hung in the old cathedral for 
acentury. It had a thousand dollars’ 
worth of gold in it. One day a man came 
along, admired it, told the Mexicans it 
needed cleaning. He said he would 
clean it for nothing. They took him up. 
He did clean it, and made four hundred 
dollars clear money from the scrapings. 
He was a Yankee. He is everywhere. 
He builds the first dance-house and sa- 
loon; he builds the first school-house and 
church; he is the best man, and the worst 
man. Rule him, and you can manage 
the rest. He knows a good thing when 
he sees it. If there is any man in the 
world who knows how to lay up treasures 
in heaven, and ten per cent. on earth at 
the same time, it is the Yankee. I be- 
lieve in him. I take off my hat to him. 
Now, you think I am a New Englander? 
No; Iam not. I was vot born there; I 
never expect to be; but I know a New 
Englander when I see him. I believe in 
the Yankee. I believe more in the for- 
eign population than many do. I think 
they have virtues which we may well 
emulate, and strength and health for 
which we may be thankful. Most of all, 
I believe in God and in his promises. I 
believe he has scooped out the great Mis- 
sissippi valley for the homes of a mighty 
people; I believe he sifted the nations of 
the earth to plant a royal seed here, and 
he is going to care for it. I believe his 
promise, that every place the sole of your 
feet shall tread upon will be given unto 
you, from the wilderness (that is, New 
England), and this Lebanon (Saratoga), 
and the going down of the sun towards 
the great sea, shall be your coasts; that 
no man shall be able to stand before you. 


Religious intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


The monthly meeting of the Congre- 
gational Associates will be held on Fri- 
day, September 4th, at 3:30 pP.M., at 
No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Remember the Bay Conference, which 
meets at Cloverdale, September 14th and 
15th. A full representation is desired. 
Entertainment will be provided. Ar- 
rangements have been made for spe- 
cial-rate tickets good for the Monday or 
Tuesday, to return up to the following 
Saturday. San Francisco, Cloverdale 
and return, $5.00; from Petaluma and 
return, $3.75; from Santa Rosa and re- 
turn, $2.65; from Healdsburg and_ re- 
turn, $1.50. Tickets must be signed by 
some officer of the Conference to be good 


for return trip. GEORGE Morris, 
Registrar. 


‘Charities and Corrections” will be 
the subject at the Congregational Club 
on Monday next. Rev. CO. M. Blake 
will present it. 

Last Sunday was Rev. Geo. M. Boyn- 


ton’s last Sabbath with the Firet church 
in this city. He spent last week in a 
trip to the Yosemite Valley and Mariposa 
Big Trees. On Monday he left by the 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad for his East- 
ern home. We are glad to have made 
his acquaintance, and that he has been 
enabled to preach the gospel here. By 
Rev. Dr. Geo. F. Magoun and Rev. 


Geo. M. Boynton the pulpit of the First 


church has been well supplied in the 
months past. We are informed that Rev. 
Mr. Tabor, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, Alameda, has been engaged as 
supply for the next three months. 


“The Law, a Schoolmaster to Bring 
Us to Christ’’ was Pastor Noble’s sub- 


ject at Plymouth church. ‘*The Witness 


of Nature in Respect to Sin’’ was the 
evening subject. This was another in 
Dr. Noble’s course of lectures on ‘‘The 
Harmony of Nature and the Teachings of 
the Bible.’’ 


Large congregations greeted the pastor 
of Bethany church. The morning sub- 
ject wae ‘‘Genuine Righteousness.”’ In 
the evening the thirteenth sermon in the 
course 6n ‘*The Church Confession of 
Faith” was given on the special topic, 
‘*''he Spirit Renewing Hearts.” 
Pastor Spalding Witter preached at 
the Olivet church on ‘*The Doctrines of 
he Congregational Denomination.”’ The 
second discourse was on ‘‘The History 
of the Denomination and its Home Mis- 
sionary Work.’’ It extended from the 
latter part of the sixteenth century to the 
presenttime, and from the north of England 
to this Coast. 


**Hating Evil’? was Dr. McLean’s 
subject at the First church, Oakland. 
At night **The Story of Naboth” was 
considered. 


Professor Mooar and Rev. C. A. Sav- 
age exchanged pulpits Sabbath morning. 
At night Rev. C. A. Savage preached to 
his own people on ‘‘Moses, Elijah and 
Jesus,” 

‘*What Do We?” was the question on 
which Rev. W. H. Cooke preached in 
Golden Gate church. At night he dis- 
coursed on the question, ‘‘What is Your 
Price ?” 


The services at Park church, Lorin, 
were: Children’s sermon from Ps. v: 1- 
7: “Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow’; sermon to adults from I John iii: 
1: ‘*Behold, what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us that we 
should be called the sons of God’’; even- 
ing, ‘‘Isaiah’s Vision’’ (Is. 

The Croekett church had its first Sun- 
day-school concert last Sabbath evening. 
There was a ful! house, arid the little 
folke and others who took part did so 
very nicely. It was considered quite a 
success, and hoped another would be soon 
given. 

Rev. W. N. Meserve, formerly in this 
State, is now assisting Rev. J. R. Bowler 
in work at Weaverville. 


The Stockton church has called Rev. 
W. F. Furman to its pastorate. 


call to the pastorate of the San Buena- 
ventura church, very much to the satie- 
faction of the good people there. 


_ Rev. Dr. Warren has lately visited 
Nortonville and New York Landing. 
Many persons have left Nortonville, and 
services were for awhile suspended, but 
will be resumed. At New York Landing 
a good Sunday-school, well attended, 
has been kept up. It is intended to put 
@ minister in charge of the churches in 
Nortonville, New York Landing, Stew- 
artsville and Brentwood. | 


An enjoyable and _largely-attended 


gathering of the friends of Rev. A. C. 


Duncan was held last week in Haywards, 


on occasion of his expected departure 
from that locality. 


The pulpit of Rev. H.S. Mills of For- 


weeks’ abeence in California, by Profess- 
or Edwards, Rev. H. S. Lyman, Presi- 
dent J. F. Ellis and Rev. U. C. Bos- 
worth. Mr. Mills declines to serve the 
church longer than till the end of the 
year. His connection with them ceases, 
accordingly, October 1st. The people 
part with him with great regret. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Dr. E. S. Chapman 
has been engaged to supply the East 
Oakland church. 
Springfield, Ohio, is occupying the pulpit 
of the Howard-street church, in this city, 
‘at present. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. —Rev. J. 
W. Elder will supply the San Jose pul- 
pit for three months, to give Pastor Bush- 
nell some much-needed rest. 


MertHopist.—A Scandinavian church 
has been dedicated at Tacoma, Puget 
Sound Conference. Rev. J. L. Tref- 
ren is leaving Vallejo, where he has done 
excellent work. Rev. Wm. Masters, 
the new Chinese Mission Agent, has ar- 
rived in this city. Fifteen persons 
joined the Simpson church in this city re- 
cently. | 


A Card. 


In the report of the Monday Club of 
last week, published in the Call and Ex- 
aminer of August 25th, entirely incor- 
rect statements are made of my remarks 
upon the motion to invite Monsigner Ca- 
pel to address the ‘Club. I said that 
Monsignor Capel was lecturing in this 
city and other places almost nightly, 
and that all of us who desired could hear 
him at such times. J moved to lay the 
motion on the table. This is, in almost 
exactly the very words, what I said, and 
all that I said, except that I made the 
motion requesting the reporters to make 
no mention of any action on the subject. 
I do not wish to be credited or charged, 
as I have been in communications receiv- 
ed, with the false statements reported, 
and I, therefore, publish this card. 

JOHN 


The California FTE Conference of 


the M. E. Church is being held this 
week at Stockton. 


Rev. D. T. Murphy has accepted the 


est Grove was supplied, during his four | 


Dr. Falconer of. 


Life and Work in Osaka. 


Osaka is situated on a great plain, 
bounded on all sides by distant mount- 
ains. Even we, who have a very warm 
love for it as being our first Japanese 
home, and whose work lies there among 
so many earnest Japanese Christians, 
must confess that it is not beautiful. 
The houses are low, and streets narrow; 
yet these streets are macadamized, and 


are carefully swept several times a day, 


and the little homes are models of neat- 
ness, As far as the Japanese understand 
cleanliness, they are neat, even to dainti- 
ness. They are scrupulously careful 
about the care of their persons and cloth- 
ing, their mats are perfectly free from 
dust, and the interior woodwork of the 
houses is so laboriously rubbed each day 
that in time it comes to have what ap- 
pears to be a rich, dark polish; but stag- 
nant water, imperfect sewerage and im- 
pure wells are fruitful causes of disease. 
Pure air and water are not as yet recog- 
nized necessities by these people. 


Our Asiatic Venice has recently been 
the object of intense solicitude on the 
part of the official of this part of the em- 
pire, on account of the floods that have 
visited it and its vicinity. The Yodo- 
gawa, the outlet of Lake Biwa, a shal- 
low river, whose average width is less 
than half a mile, crosses the northern 
part of the city, and there, dividing into 
two streams, flows again through it, 
and, by different mouths, empties into the 
inland sea, a few miles below. Two 
large canals, intersected by eight small 


ways, affording easy advantage for the 
transportation of merchandise, thus caus- 
ing Osaka to be the leading commercial 
city of Japan. These canals, as well as 
the rivers, are spanned by hundreds of 
bridges. In the evening, when the many 
lamps on them are lighted, the reflections 
gleaming in the water in every direction, 
and combined with the myriad and 
many-colored lights of the river craft, 
our prosaic Osaka seems transformed 
into an ‘‘Arabian Nights’’’ city. The 
rainy season, which usually occurs in 
the early summer, has, this year, been 
characterized by rains of exceptional se- 
verity. Lake Biwa overflowed its banks, 
and submerged many miles of country on 
either side. Now, although the water 
has been subsiding for a month, an area 
of thirty miles in length by six in breadth 
is still covered. The dykes above the 
city, yielding to the unusual pressure of 
water, gave way, and the fertile Osaka 
valley became a great lake. Five hun- 
dred villages were inundated, some be- 
ing swept out of existence. From many 
of them a large number of people, driven 
like animals before the flood, escaped to 
the nearest mountains, there to remain, 
without food or shelter, through days of 
drenching rain, before the Government 
rescue parties found them. Others 
sought refuge from the water, snakes 
and frogs in the lower parts of their 
houses by climbing to the outside of the 
roofs, there suffering from cold, hunger, 
even from thirst, for, strange as it may 
seem, while there was ‘‘water, water, 
everywhere,” there was not ‘‘a drop to 
drink,’’ except the great yellow flood 
around them, in which were not only the 
dead bodies of animals, but also of per- 
sons, floating by. Some of these houses 
were lifted up bodily and carried down 
the stream, with families clinging to 
them, but a far larger number broke to 
pieces, and thousands of the sufferers 
drowned. Many of the poor wretches 
found on the roofs had become crazed by 
fright and exposure, and had to be taken 
by force into the Government boats. 
They said: ‘‘Our children are drowned, 
our farms ruined, everything we owned 
is swept away, and wedo not want to 
be saved.” ‘Two-thirds of the city were 
submerged. The insignificant Yodogawi 
suddenly became a tumultuous, rushing 
stream, rose above its stone embank- 
ment, and flooded the streets. A jinri- 
kigha ride over to the foreign settlement one 
morning before the flood had reached its 
greatest height is a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. As each street was a river, 
the difficulty was to find the shallowest. 
We ventured into several, until the wa- 
ter began to pour into the body of the 


| jinrikisha, and our man to stumble into 


some of the many bad holes; then we 
tried others. ‘Boats were passing in every 
direction, carrying people and their be- 
longings from untenantable houses to 
those of their friends, who were so for- 
tunate as to have a second story. Feeble, 
bent oba sans and 
sans (grandfathers) were being led by the 
hand, as they waded through the deep 
water, seeking some place of shelter. In- 
valids on planks were being propelled by 
persons walking wearily behind them, 
while uniformed soldiers and policemen, 
their long swords dragging through the 
water, went about, giving advice and as- 
sistance, and marking dangerous places. 
The happy, careless Japanese actually 
seemed sobered for once, as all feared 
that this might be but the beginning of a 
deluge, which might almost destroy our 
island city. The Japanese small boy is 
very like his brothers across the sea, and 
he alone saw the amusing side of the 
situation, and found paddling about in 
tubs a new and delightful experience. 
Even if every few minutes a pair of 
straw sandals twinkled in the air, a 
laughing brown face immediately follow- 
ed, and the voyager started again. 

The Concession has been the pride and 
delight of the foreign heart, with its fine 
old pine trees (the site was an old tem- 
ple ground), broad streets, comfortable, 
and some of them tasteful, mission 
homes. The materials of these—mud, 
with a coating of white plaster, on wood 
or bamboo frames—produce houses of 
pleasing, if not of substantial, character; 
and when to these is added a wealth of 
foreign and native vines and flowers, 
pretty little homes are the result. As 
missionaries are but birds of passage, at 
best, nests that are rocked by winds, 
broken by rains and patched up when 


sunshine comes again, are in harmony 


ones, form a perfect network of water- 


with theircireumstances. The surround- 
ings of the Concession are also pleasant. 
Across the river are Government build- 
ings, quite imposing in their’ appearance, 
because of size, large gateways and 
flights of granite steps, although the prin- 
cipal element in their construction is kabe 
(mud), but the grounds are spacious, and 
beautified by palms and flowers. The 


are lighted by American petroleum, and 
are patroled by policemen. Around the 
river front is a stone-faced embankment, 
of ‘*bund.’’ On the memorable morning 
of which I write, the quiet, foreign set- 
tlement was a° scene of wild confusion; 
cows were being led, frightened and 
struggling, through the deep water, to 
the higher ground of the Government 
buildings; boats were conveying fami- 
lies, with .the few goods that could be 
hastily put together, to churches, hospi- 
tala, or other places in the native city 
that were still above water; and officials 
and soldiers were going from, house to 
house, urging the foreigners to leave as 
soon as possible, before the bridges, and, 
erhaps, the bund, should give way. 


as bridge after bridge, some new iron 
ones among them, broke, and were car- 
ried by the fierce current down to the 
sea; but the worst did not happen, as the 
bund remained firm, or else the mission- 
ary homes must also have gone. The 
Japanese Government deserves the most 
honorable mention for the manner in 
which it bore itself during this emergen- 
cy. It does not seem as if the most en- 
lightened nation could have acted with 
more wisdom, prompiness and executive 
ability than the officials have shown at 
this time, and the kindness and courtesy 
extended to the foreigners when they 
were supposed to be in peril could not be 
surpassed. 
Japanese has manifested itself in many 
ways during these last trying weeks. 
Christian relief societies were tormed at 
once to supplement the efforts of the 
Government, and food and clothes were 
carried every day to the thousands of ref- 
ugees collected in churches, temples and 
'schoolhouses. Physicians gave care and 
medicine; tradesmen served them gratu- 
itously; free tickets to the baths were 
given them; and last, but by no means 
least in a Japanese community, barbers 


their queues and dressing the hair of the 
women. After the luxury of his hot bath, 
hair in order, and dinner of rice and dai- 


himself again, especially if little tobac- 
co be added. But the outlook is dark 
for these people, as it will be a long 
time, even after the farms become dry, be- 
fore they can be put in cultivable condi- 
tion, so deep is the drift of clay and sand 
upon them. The Goverament is to em- 
ploy great numbers of these farmers at a 
fixed rate of about five cents (American 
money) a day, in repairing embankments 
and rebuilding bridges. This pittance is 


from starvation. Placid and deliberate 
as the Asiatics usually are, yet under a 
great strain they are capable of accom- 
plishing wonders ina short time. The 
streets have now been cleansed of the 
foul deposit, and again the rattle of the 
jinrikisha is heard upon them, instead of 
the cries of the boatmen and the splash 
of water. The pontoon bridges and fer- 
‘ries have been replaced by many tempo- 
rary wooden ones, and the whole city 
seems struggling to right itself; even 
large junks and small steamers are be- 
ginning to pass again, laden with manu- 
factures, rice, sugar and tea. J oreign- 
ers, both of Osaka and Kobe, have given 
most- generously to the relief funds, 


energetic and unremitting in their exer- 
tions that we are hoping this —— 
may be overruled to work out much good, 
by leading these poor, ignorant villagers 
to know and trust the Christians, and by 


sympathy and mutual esteem. 
Apatame Davenabay. 


Ww. Cc. T. U. 


DEDICATION OF STATE HEADQUARTERS. _ 


Tuesday, September 1st, was a mem- 
orable day in the history of the Woman’s 
Christian Union of California. The head- 
quarters of the Union, at 132 McAllister 


of Christian temperance on that day in a 
most impressive manner. Such a meet- 
ing-place has become a necessity, so 
much has the work and number of the 
local unions increased within the past 
year. The rooms are neatly and com- 
fortably furnished, and are brightened 
and made inviting by many tasteful dec- 
orations, in addition to the floral tributes 
for the occasion, which were rich and 
varied. 


and discussed, among other things, pro- 
pans amendments to the Constitution, to 

submitted to the annual convention 
which meets at Petaluma, the birthplace 
of the California Union, in the first week 
of October. 


By 2 o’clock, the hour fixed for ded- 
icatory services, the parlors and hallway 
were crowded with ladies and gentlemen. 
Delegates were present from Chico, 
Napa, Petaluma, Alameda, Oakland, 
Sacramento, San Jose, Haywards, and 
elsewhere, Mrs. P. D. Brown presided. 
Rev. Dr. Wills, chaplain U. S. A., read 
the Beatitudes, and Rev. J. Marthena 
Heb. x: 19-26. Rev. Bishop Fowler 
then delivered an address, full of pathos 
and power, emphasizing his heartiest 
og mig in the aims and methods of the 
W. OC. T. U., and then formally dedicat- 
ed the rooms to their purpose, closing 
with a fervent prayer of consecration. 
Rev. Dr. Crary pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

The Reception Committee, consisting 


son, Mrs. E. N. May, Mrs. E. P. Ste- 
vens and Mrs. Gardner, who had so 


artistically decorated the rooms, now dis- 


streets of the Concession have side-walks, | 


The kindly nature of the 


kon (pickled radish), the Japanese is. 


sufficient to keep themselves and families 


while the native Christians have been so 


bringing foreigners and Japanese into: 


street, were formally set apart to the cause 


In the morning the State Board met. 


of Mrs. H. Skelton, Mrs. R. W. Pear- 


ater in the day their fears were realized, |. 


spent days among them, polishing up | 


pensed coffee, cake, sandwiches and 
fruit, and to every guest a button-hole 
bouquet, tied with white ribbon. The 
exercises of the afternoon will long be 
remembered, and cannot fail to have 
given a lasting impulse to the noble work 
in which the various unions are engaged. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
held in MHoward-street Presbyterian 


church. The pastor, Dr. Mackenzie, 
presided, and, in his opening re- 
marks, dwelt upon the marvelous 


growth of total abstinence sentiment 
and practice in the last hundred 
years, since the publication of the essay 
on ‘*The Effect of Ardent Spirits upon 
Body and Mind,” by Dr. Rush, in 1775. 
_ Rev. Dr. Wills then delivered a mas- 
terly address on the four magical words 
—‘*Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union’’—a phrase the formulator of 
which deserves a monument of fame. 
No abstract would do justice to this able 
effort. Mrs. Anderson delighted the 
audience by her rendition of some sacred 
melodies. Rev. W. C. Pond closed with 
prayer. Com. 


The Annual Statistics. 


To Pastors and Clerks of the Congre- 
gational churches of California: I 
have to-day sent out the blanks for col- 
lécting the annual statistics of our church- 
es. It is very important that you, to 
whom they are sent, fill out the blanks 
fully, accurately and speedily. I shall 
hope to get returns from every church as 
early as September 15th, and earlier, if 
convenient for you. If any pastor in 
charge of a church, or any clerk of a pas- 
torless church fails to receive blanks by 
Saturday, Sept. 5th, please inform me of 
the fact by postal card. It takes time and 
work to tabulate the statistics, and the 
tables should be completed and in print 
before the meeting of the General Associ- 
ation. Henry JEWETT, 

Statistical Secretary. 

Oakland, September 1, 1885. 


Bartholdi is expected in New York 
some time this month. 


CROVAL 


a 
~ 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Soup ONLY IN cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 

to the 
curicura 


[D'SFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula. Salt Rheum and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, thenew blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an. Exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is 
indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu- 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and 
bees only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 

ers. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in | 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
3 | BINDERS’. BOARD, ETC. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


ART CLASSES. 


WESTERN ADDITION. 


ISS RYDER has opened a Studio at 1614 
Scott Street, near Sutter. Please write 
for circular. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- | 8T355 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


OHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 
FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL{ SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, pr gal. 
Extra Family, bbl,$4.75/In kegs, 5 gal, $2.25@2.50 


MEALS AT MILL RATES-| NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 4 to 5c lbigooa Japan, 25@50c pr b 
Cracked Wheat, 3%c * Eng. 


Graham Flour, 34c 


Pear! Barley, 
Sagos Tapioca4@5c “ Uncolored Japan, 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 

RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sager, bbls, pr b 20-1) box good Raisins, 
|20-lb bar box L’ndry Soap 
Extra C 35c 
Golden C “ “Be White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send- 
ing us the order, thereby a themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


- CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


THE “STYGMOGRAPH, 


| Or Multiple Copying Pen, is a new Perforating 


Pen—simple, easy to operate, portable, practi- 
cal and cheap. For multiplying copies of cir- 
culars, price-lists, letters, manuscript, designs, 
etc. A real boon to Ministers, Superintend- 
ents, Secretaries, and invaluable for Lawyers, 
Bankers, Teachers, Manufacturers, Insurance 
and Business Offices generally. 
TWO to TWO THOUSAND PERFECT 
COPIES can be produced, with the rapidity 
of a printing-press, and each stencil can be 
printed from years afterward. Price of Outfit 
complete, with Press, Pen, Ink, Brush, Oil, 
Paper, etc., 


Note Size...... $12 00 | Cap Size....... $13 00 
G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


0S REMOVED to 38 California street, San 
Francisco. 


TWENTIETH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


MECHANICS?’ INSTITUTE 


OPENS AUG. 25rx | CLOSES SEPT. 26rx 


With a most comprehensive display of 
Manufactures, —- Products and 


GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT EACH 
DAY AND EVENING. | 


O0S"SPECIAL FLORAL DAYS each week. 
Over $1,200 offered as premiums for Floral 


Work. 
ADMISSION: 
Double Season Tickets. ................ $5 00 
Appremtices” BeasOM.. ... 1 50 
Single Season...... .. 3 00 
Season Tickets to Members of the Insti- 
tute at Half Rates. 


P. B. CORNWALL, President. 
W. P. STOOT, Secretary. 


RS. D. H. HOLMES, late of New York, 
begs leave to inform her many patrons, 
friends and the public that she has removed 


from the Supreme Court building, No. 121 
Post street, to No. 14 Post street, between 


Kearny and Montgomery streets, next door to 


Messrs. R. A. Swain & Co.’s china store, where 
she will be pleased to meet not only her cus- 
tomers and friends. but the ladies of San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity who desire stylish millinery 
at reasonable prices. A call solicited. 


CHERRY FLAT FARM 


FOR SALE. 


Situated near Paradise, thirteen miles east 
of Chico. One of the best foothill fruit farms 
in Butte county. Above the malaria and 
hopper belt, and below the frost line. 


Soil rich. Ten acres orchard land, with water 
near enough the surface to grow trees without 


irrigation; eight acres wet land; water suffi- — 


cient to irrigate five acres more; five hundred 
young /ruit trees; vineyard and small fruits; 
good, new house, barn and out-buildings; 
thirty-five acres in cultivation; good well and 
spring. School and Postoffice convenient; so- 
clety goed; climate mild and healthful. A 
bargain if sold within sixty days. 
E. TUCKER, Oroville, or E. HOSKINS, on the 
premises. 


At Last to “Perfection.” 


and tried to be 


Fran 


; Los 


> 


“ Becker” Washer. 


TAKES THE LEAD. WHY 


A ooo nearer the Old Method of hand-rubbing than 

any invention yet introduced to the public. Owin 
intrinsic merits over 32,000 now in use, it needs only to be seen 
appreciated. 
1884. Costs but 
chine in the market. Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars, 
terms, etc., free. 
d EB. W. MELVIN, Importer and Manufacturer of Laundry Supplies. ‘ 
Office and Factory: Mechanics’ , Fifth and M streets, Sacramento. Branch Offices: San 
Angeles; Portland, Or.; Denver, Col. 
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Awarded first premiums 18838 and 
ttle more, and worth double any other Ma- 


(See it at the Fairs.) 
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Miscellany. and regret, if not pain. And none were A Ribbon. THE SALVATION Army.—At the annua | Throats RO has devoted 23 years to the speeial treatment of Catarrhs 
| more astonished than those who had : ‘ meeting of the Salvation Army, which on of that wonderful remedy ,used by Inhalation, so widely known as the 
ee signed his petition. And I regret to say In one of the London hospitals, about | |, held at Exeter Hall, London, re- " f 


0 FATHER, BID ME REST! 


«J am kneeling at the threshold, weary, faint 


and sore, 
Waiting till the Master shall bid me rise and 
come 


To the glory of his presence, to the gladness 
of his home. 


«4 weary path I’ve traveled, ’mid darkness, 
storm and strife, 

Bearing many a heavy burden, often strug- 
gling for my life; 

But now the morn is breaking, my toil will 
soon be o’er; 

J’m kneeling on the threshold, my hand is 
on the door. 


«Methinks I hear the voice of the blessed, 
as they stand, 
Singing in the sunshine of that delightful 
d 


land. 

Oh, would that I were with them—amid the 
shining throng, 

Mingling in their worship, joining in their 
song. 


“The friends that started with me have en- 
tered long ago; 

One by one they left me, struggling with the 
foe; 

Their pilgrimage was shorter, their triumph 
sooner won; 

How lovingly they’ll hail me when my own 
toil is done! 


“With them the blessed angels, that know 
no grief nor sin, 
I see them by the portals, prepared to let me 


0 Lord, I wait thy pleasure; thy time and 
way are best; 

But I am wasted, worn and weary; O Father, 
bid me rest!” 

—Hachange. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mothers have God’s license to be missed. 
— Aurora Leigh. 


Oh, the brightness of her going, 
With that light on eye and lips— 

Light from opening heaven, showing 
Death is but life’s short eclipse! 


On the sunset of her night skies 
Breaks the morning’s golden light, 
As she passes to God’s sunrise, 
And we pass into her night. 


The Negro Problem. 


Granting that the South is loyal 
enough, wishes never another rebellion, 
and is satisfied to be rid of slavery, do 
not the people intend to keep the Ne- 
groes practically a servile class, slaves in 
all but the name, and to defeat, by chi- 
canery or by force, the legitimate results 
of the war and of enfranchisement? This 
is a very large question, and cannot be 
discussed in my limits. If I were to say 
what my impression is, it would be about 
this: The South is quite as much per- 
plexed by the Negro problem as the 
North is, and is very much disposed to 
await developments, and to let time solve 
it. One thing, however, must be admit- 
ted, in all this discussion. The South- 
erners will not permit such Legislatures 
as those assembled once in Louisiana and 
South Carolina to rule them again. 
‘*Will you disfranchise the blacks by 
management or by force?,’ ‘‘ Well, what 
would you do in Ohio or in Connecticut? 
Would you be ruled by a lot of ignorant 
field hands allied with a gang of plunder- 
ers?’’ 

In looking at this question from a 
Northern point of view, we have to keep 
in mind two things: First, the Federal 
Government imposed colored suffrage 
without any educational qualification—a 
hazardous experiment; in the second 
place, it has handed over the control of 
the colored people in each State to the 
State, under the Constitution, as com- 
pletely in Louisiana as in New York. 
The responsibility is un Louisiana. The 
North cannot relieve her of it, and it 
cannot interfere, except by ways provid- 
ed in the Constitution. In the South, 
where fear of a legislative domination 
has gone, the feeling between the two 
races is that of amity and mutual help. 
This is, I think, especially true in Louis- 
iana. The Southerners never have for- 
gotten the loyalty of the slaves during 
the war, and security with which the 


white families dwelt in the midst of a 


black population, while all the white men 
were absent in the field; they often refer 
to this. It touches with tenderness the 
new relation of the races. I think there 
is generally in the South a feeling of 
good-will toward the Negroes, a desire 
that they should develop into true man- 
hood and womanhood. Undeniably there 
is indifference and neglect and some re- 


-Maining suspicion about the schools that 


Northern charity bas organized for the 
Negroes. As to this neglect of the Ne- 
gro, two things are to be said: The 
whole subject of education (as we have 
understood it in the North) is compara- 


tively new in the South; and the neces-. 


sity of earning a living since the war has 
distracted attention from it. But the 
general development of‘education is quite 
ae advanced as could be expected. . The 
thoughtful and the leaders of opinion are 
fully awake to the fact that the mass of 
the people must be educated, and that 
the only settlement of the Negro prob- 
lem is in the education o the Negro, in- 
tellectually and morally. They go fur- 
ther than this. They say that for the 
South to hold its own—since the Negro is 
there and will stay there, and is the ma- 
Jority of the laboring class—it is neces- 
sary that the great agricultural maes of 
unskilled labor should be transformed, 
to a great extent, into a class of skilled 
labor—ekilled on the farm, in shops, in 
factories, and that the South must have 
a highly diversified industry. To this 
end, they want industrial, as well as or- 
dinary schools for the colored people.— 
Charles Dudley Warren, in Harper's 
Magazine for September . 


The President Misled. 


These two letters explain themselves, 


and doubtless show the true inwardness 


of many appointments: 
‘*To the President, Washington, D.C. 
—Derar Sm: This community read the 


announcement of the appointment of 
to the 


Judgeship with astonishment 


that my name is to be found upon it. I| 
have refused several whom I knew to be 
unfit, but I signed this one thinking it 
would never be considered, and not for 
one moment believing the appointment 
was possible. When first presented to 
me I put him off, and hoped to escape, 
but. he came again with it, and, with 
others, I signed it, thinking there was no 
chauce for its reaching even a considera- 
tion. I think not a man whose name is 
on it had the remotest idea that his ap- 
pointment was possible. Not one upon it 
would have appointed him had he the 
appointing power. He is not qualified 
morally or professionally. He is scarcely 
a Jawyer at all, while. the place will re- 
quire a good lawyer. I do not wish to 
say more than to put you upon inquiry. 
We are friends, and do business with one 
another, and it is unpleasant to have to 
say this. But it is due your responsibil- 
ity, and from every one who signed that 
petition. And it was signed by many 
prominent men who hated to refuse, and 
hoped and thought it would result in 
nothing.’’ 

To this the President answered as fol- 
lows: 

| EXEcuTIvE Mansion, 
Wasuineton, August 1, 1885. 

Dear Sir: I have read your letter of 
the 24th ult. with amazement and indig- 
nation. There is but one mitigation to 
the perfidy which your letter discloses, 
aud that is found in the fact that you 
confess your share in it. I don’t know 
whether you are a Democrat or not; but 
if you are, the crime which you confess is 
more unpardonable. The idea that this 
Administration, pledged to give the peo- 
ple better government and better officers, 
and engaged in a hand to-hand fight with 
the bad elements of both parties, should 
be betrayed by those who ought to be 
worthy of* implicit trust, is atrocious; 
and such treason to the people and to the 
party ought to be punished by imprison- 
ment. Your confession comes too late to 
be of immediate use to the public service, 
and I can only say that, while this is not 
the first time I have been deceived and 
misled by lying and treacherous repre- 
sentations, you are the first one that has 
so frankly owned his grievous fault. If 


any comfort is to be extracted from this 


assurance you are welcome to it. Yours 
truly, GROVER CLEVELAND. 


—_ ~ 


A 


A water-museum consists of glass ves- 


sels containing fish, mollusks, larvz, and 
such other creatures as will live in the 
small quantity of water these vessels 
hold. The great advantage that .the 
water-museum has over an aquarium is 
that while the latter is bulky: and has 
many dark corners, in which you can see 
only with difficulty, if at all, the jars of 
the museum can be easily carried about 
and held to the light, so that you can 
readily observe the smallest movements 
of your specimens. JBesides, in an 
aquarium you can have but one kind of 
water at atime, either salt or fresh, and 
you can keep only those epecimens that 
will live together peaceably; but in a 
water-museum one may have both sorts 
of water (in different vessels), and both 
marine and fresh-water specimens. This 
museum, or water-cabinet, too, costs 
very little, while an aquarium is not only 
expensive, but troublesome. 

We must first make sure of a sunny 
windé6w, where the museum will be out 
of the way, and where there is room for 
a small table. Then we must forage for 
the vessels in the glassware shops, or at 
the dealers in chemical apparatus. I 
have ofien been able to pick up con- 
fectionery jars which I got cheaply be- 
cause their tops were broken, which, of 
course, made no difference to me. I con- 
sider these the vest for our purpose, in 
size from four inches diameter by six in 
height, to seven jnches in diameter and 
nine in height. The jars must be placed 
on the table in the sunny window, so 
that they will all get plenty of light, as 
this is necessary to most forms of life. 
One or two of the larger jars had best be 
used for fish, and to make them attrac- 
tive their bottoms should be covered with 
clean river sand and pebbles, or frag- 
ments of rock in the shape of grottoes, 
as the fieh like to rest on these and to eat 
the almost invisible weeds that grow 
upon them. Of course, all the vessels 
must be filled with water and sprigs of 
aquatic plants, such as _ water-cress, 
vallisneria, or duck-weed, placed in them 
to keep the water pure. Many kinds of 
water insects are carnivorous, or prey 
upon the weaker species. Of course, it 
wen’t do to keep these in the same jar 
with their victims. To find out which 
kinds agree, we can mix them iu the 
clear, shallow bell-glase, where we can 
easily observe the peculiarities of each. 
—G. FE. Channing, in St. Nicholas for 
August. 


— 


An unique volume is likely to come 
under the hammer this season. It is a 
book entitled, ‘‘The Passion of Christ,’’ 
which is neither printed, nor written, nor 
engraved, nor lithographed. It is indeed 
much to old for its production to have 
been due to any of the more modern 
methods of book-making. Every letter 
has been cut with a penknife, and the 
page has then been backed with blue pa- 
per, so that the text is quite easily read. 
The delicate labor of the operation can 
only be realized by those who have seen 
the minutenéss of the letters. It is said 
that as long ago as 1640 this book was 
was sold for eleven thousand ducats. If 
the Prince de Ligne perseveres in his in- 
tention of selling it, the competitition for 
it will be undoubtedly keen. 


More than a quarter of a century ago 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Chicago established a free bureau for 
the benefit of employers and those want- 
ing work. About 4,000 are annuall 
employed through this agency. 


@ year ago, an assisiant surgeon became 
interested in one of the patients, a poor 
child of ten, suffering from hip disease. 
She lay day after day in her little white 
cot, with nothing to occupy her mind but 
her pain. The young surgeon saw her 
one day trying to make a doll of her fin- 
ger, playing with it, and at last, giving 
it up with a weary sigh, turning to watch 
the sunlight creeping over her bed, as 
she had done for months. That after- 
noon the doctor, passing,a shop, bought 
along, soft ribbon, of an exquieite rose 


was breathless with pleasure, smoothed 
it out, held it up, soft and shining, in the 
sun, and looked at her friend speechless 
with tears of ecstacy. From that time 
she wasrich. The nurse told the doctor, 
a week later, that the child played with 
the ribbon all day, twisted it about her 
head, playing she was a bride, a princess, 
a fairy; held it in her hand -while she 
slept, and laid it, folded in paper, under 
her pillow at night. ea 

It was found necessary, after two 
months, to perform a capital operation on 
the child, one which if unsuccessful is 
fatal. It was done by two of the fore- 
most surgeons of London. When the 
poor little sufferer was laid upon the 
table, she cried for Dr. S . “He is all 
the friend I have,’’ she sobbed. | 

‘*Send for him,’’ said the surgeon, and 
the young assistant, blushing furiously, 
was brought in. He held one of Katey’s 
hands; the other was clenched tightly 
over a pink roll, which dropped from her 
grasp during the operation. When the 
effect of the ether passed, she opened her 
eyes and looked at Dr. S 

‘‘My ribbon,” she whispered. He 
gave it to her, while the surgeon and 
nurses stood strangely silent. The oper- 
ation had been unsuccessful. But little 
ai smiled happily into the face of her 
friend, and, hugging the faded bit of silk, 
fell asleep forever. It was but a trifling 
gift, yet it had brightened the child’s last 
days with thoughts of beauty and pleas- 


panion, 


Calling a Boy in the Morning. 


The editor who wrote the follow- 
ing, evidently knew what he was talking 
about: 

Calling a boy up in the morning can 
hardly be classed under the head of ‘‘pas- 
times,’’ especially if the boy is fond of 
exercises the day before. And it is a lit- 
tle singular that the next bardest thing to 
getting a boy out of bed is getting him 
into it. There is rarely a mother who is 
a success at rousinga boy. All mothers 
know this; so do their boys. And let 
the mother seem to go at it in the right 
way. She opens the stair door: and ‘in- 
sinuatingly observes: ‘‘Johnny?” There 
is no response. ‘‘Johnny!” Still no re- 
sponse. Then there is a short, sharp 
‘‘John,” followed a moment later by a 
long and emphatic ‘‘John Henry.’’ A 
grunt from the upper regions signifies 
that an impression has been made, and 
the mother is encouraged to add, ‘‘You’d 
better be getting down here to your break- 
fast, young man, before I come up there 
an’ give you something you'll feel.”’ 

This so startles the young man that he 
immediately goes to sleep again. And 
the operation has to be repeated several 
times. A father knows nothing about 
the trouble. He merely opens his mouth 
as a soda bottle ejects its cork, and the 
‘‘John -Henry” that cleaves the air of 
that stairway goes into that boy like elec- 
tricity, and pierces the deepest recesses 
of bis nature. 
bed and into his clothes, and down the 
stairs, with a promptness that is com- 
mendable. It is rarely a boy allows him- 
self to disregard the parental summons. 


often as is consistent with the rules of 
health. He saves his father a great 
many steps by his thoughtfulness.—Se- 
lected. 


Grant’s Indifference to Music. 


The appreciation of music was to him 
a lost sense; the musician’s score was a 
sealed book. He used to say he knew 
only two tunes; one was ‘‘Yankee 
Doodle,’’ and the other wasn’t. In the 
days when he was received on all oc- 
casions to the music of brass bands, he 
would say, with mock pride, that he 
really believed he had added a third 
tune to his repertoire—‘‘Hail to the 
Chief!” 3 

When the headquarters were pitched 
at City Point, at the time the armies sat 
down in front of Richmond and Peters- 
burg, a general officer who commanded 
the brigade stationed at that place, want- 
ed to do something that would afford the 
commanding General especial delight, so 
he sent the brigade band over to the 
headquarters camp to play while the 
mess were dining. About the third even- 
ing the General remarked: ‘‘I’ve noticed 
that that band always begins its ‘noise’ 
just about the time 1 am sitting down to 
dinner and want to talk.’’ A staff officer 
at once went to suppress it, and see 
whether it could be made to obey an or- 
der to ‘‘cease firing.” The broad-belted 
band-master was puffing with all the 


His eyes were glued to his music, and it 
was not so easy a task to attract his at- 
tention. Like a sperm-whale, be had 
come up to blow, and was not going to 
be put down till he had finished; but 
finally he was made to understand that, 
like the hand-organ man, he was desired 
to move on. With a look of disinherit- 
ance on his countenance, he marched off 
his band to its camp, feeling that Mozart 
and Beethoven had lived in vain.—Gen. 


Jor September. 


Edinburg is probably the most thor- 
oughly Presbyterian city in the world. 
Out of a total of 181 churches 124 are 


| Presbyterian. 


color, and gave it to little Katey. She] 


| 19,000 officers. 


ure and loving kindness.— Youth’s Com- 


And he pops out of that 


About once a year is believed to be as} 


vigor of a quack-medicine advertisement. . 


Horace Porter, in Harper's 


cently, Mr. Booth delivered an address 
on the rise and progress of the move- 
ment. He said that in 1878 their colors 
were flying in two countries; to-day they 
were to be seen in seventeen. Seven 
years ago there were eighty-one corps; 
to-day there were1,050. They had then 
127 officers; now there were 2,650. 
Seven years ago there were no small 
corps in the villages affiliated with the 
large corps; now there were 662. They 
had then but one newspaper—a small 
mSnthly magazine; to-day they had 
twenty-two separate publications, nine- 
teen of which were newspapers with a 
united circulation of something like half 
a million a week. During the past 
twelve months there had been an increase 
of 301 corps and 567 officers. That was 
very near doubling their strength in a 
year. 
few years the statistics of the army 
would then be really wonderful. By the 
year 1900 it would number twenty mil- 
lion soldiers. By that time, too, they 
would have their ‘‘ World’s International 
Central Temple,’’ the proceedings in 


which would, by means of telephone and 


other wires, be heard by fifty thousand 
people at once. From the Congress 
Training Homes there had gone out dur- 
ing the last three years no fewer than 


— 


Episcopalians in New York have sev- 
enty-threg pastors; Presbyterians, fifty- 
eight; Methodists, tfty-three, and Bap- 


tists, thirty-three, the whole number of |. 


evangelical ministers in the active pastor- 
ate being 284. 


—s 


During the past fourteen years about 
seven hundred Protestant churches have 
been built in Madagascar, and all free of 
debt. There are 1,200 churches and 
80,000 Protestant communicants. 


The additions to the Presbyterian 
Church, North and South, of this coun- 
try for the past year were 59,723. In 
1881 they were 28,678. | 


Isa Reliable Remedy tor Liver Complaints and ills caused 
by a deranged or torpid condition of the Liver, as Dys- 
psia, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headac e, 
alaria, Rheumatism, etc. It regulates the bowels, puri- 
fies the blood, strengthens the svstem, assists digestion. 
AN INVALUABLE FAMILY MEDIC 
Thousands of testimonials prove its merit- 
ANY DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATION. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Gatien Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best} 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS. HOSE. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
fulyls-tf 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


©. HERRMANN FRANK VEER 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 
PINE... | 

HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, — 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


Branch Store, ‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Paoctrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 


companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 


are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
2348. 


GA LAKE MILITARY ACAD- 


emy, Aurora, N.Y. Mas. A.F 


| Principal. 


forthe ** Ma 


iS" Mention THE PAcIFic. 


OXYGEN treatment 


t, Lung Diseases, founder of the Am. Oxygen Co., for the pro- : wa F i . 

? 

Plates. Address DR. PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, (Clark an¢ 


Werefer by permission toa few cf our patrons: 


Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Ed.Inter Ocean, = Chicago. 
F.H. Tubbs, Esaq., Manager W. U. Tel. Co., ghicago. 
= icago- 

Mrs. Netta C. Rood, - Chicago. 

- - NewYorka 


Cen. C. H. Howard, Mrs. T. B. Carse, - 
= O Nixon, M.D., 

= Henry R. Stiles, D., 

» N. B.--Our Oxygen is safely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 
or Europe by Express, Easy, Slain. complete directions with each treatment. 


rostration, etc. Bp 


Sts. ,CHIGAGO, ILL. 


If this speed were kept up for a | 


OLD WEIGH 


SO Pp Ts one of the finest for 
A Laundry and all other pur- 
poses ever used. It is full weight, neatly 
wrapped, and sells for th® priceof common 
soap. Ask your grocer fOrit and prove its 
value by its use. Depot, 115 Clay St. 


This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 


a 
- 


Finest 
Send 75 Cents Basket Fired 
and geta JAPAN. 
TRIAL SMITEZ 
PACKAGE, Cash Store, 


By Mail—115 Clay St., 8. F. Cal. 


ORRO GERSY 


Warranted to relieve or 
,cure Heart Disease. 


Je Je MACK & CO.,. 
AGENTS, 


The *‘Home published every 
month, giving full quotations for all family 
supplies. ample copy Free. Address 
Smith’s Cash Store, 115 & 117 Clay St.,8.F. 


to every State and Territory on the ‘| 
Coast, and is fast working its | a 
way east of the moun- w a 
tains. 
You will 
| find your wash- 
ing can be done with 
half the labor if you use 
this fine powder according to in- SSR 
structions. Send 10 cents instamps | 
and get a trial package. - Tell your grocer | bikers), 
about it andinduce him to keepit. It is worth 
twice as much as any other article ot the kind. 
) Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Olay St., S. F. el 


Did you ever try them? Ask somebody 
about them; most remarkable medicine in , 
the world. By mail everywhere, $1.00. ee He 

Dr. WEtts, P.O. Box 2633, S. F., Cala. 

PARLOR OIL. 
OUE OWN BRAND, has a Good 
Reputation, and we intend to maintain 1 eee 
it. Send for it to 4 gf i 
SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
not be put off 
with a common 


or medium quality of P O OK 


tuis Celebrated arti WIAN'S 


rice. 
SOAP. 


Use GOLD WEIGHT 


: Warranted to give Satisfaction. 


this Celebrated arti- 
Your Grocer keeps 
BAKING POWDER! Pet 


cle at about the same j at 
it or will get it for 
Q@ca—Same Price as the Royal. Bit: 


English and By Mail as 
Scotch People Sample for 
THIS 85 Cts. per lb. 
NE BRAND . Address, 4 


CASH 


OF 
ROSE 
B ast Tea. 


so desirable in halls and libraries. 
render it procurable at low rates.’’ 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 115 Clay Street, S. F., Cal. _ ae, oli | 
| 
fx, 
= 
| Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 
‘*We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, eee i : 
and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. Itis fresh and accurate, and abreast of | ae 5 ‘, 
the times. Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, ‘ ef ed: ‘ i 
and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. Its charts and plates are instructive, and | a 
well executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. It is manageable in size, and not too | See 
large for desk or table. No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that still ik ai oe 
read and learn, can afford to be without such an atlas as this; in addition to the great wall-maps ie el) ee 


Address letters of inquiry to 


In fine, the size and structure of the atlas are such as to 


JAS. C. MERIAM, 


Whole Expense, $400. 
Quarterly Payments, 
Admits and classifies men and boys at ict dl 
technic School, for West Point or Annapolis. 
‘ oe ination for for back 
rooms completely furnished. students ncipal. price everything 
0. SHOR E, A. B, andA, College Graduate), Media, Pa.,, 13 from Philadelphia 
| 
| he Creat Church 
Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest, = 
eapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, | 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount i & 4 b ret 
to churches and the trade. Il. P. FRINK. 551 Pearl Street, N. Y- peti 


Weed & Kingwell 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposrre Mrxna SAN FRANCISCO 


- Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


Church, School, Fire-Alarm, fine-toned, low- 
priced, warranted. Catalogue, with 1,500 testi- 
monia!s, prices, etc., sent free. 

JAMES LINFORTH, 
) (Successor to Linforth, Rice, & Co.) 
23 Main St., nr. Market, San Francisco, Cal. 


Gen. Agent for Pacific Coast. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Rell. of Pure Copper and Tip for Chu 
Schoois, Fire Alaruis,Farms, ete. FOLL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincianati,O. 


“PERFECTION” | 
Interior Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


[Pat. Nov. 22, ’81.] 
Combining with our Self-Acting 
Valve and Non-Heating Burner, the ~ 
one thing needed to make an 
ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT LAMP. 

No runni over of 
the oil nor i of 
the fount. 


Perfection Glass Fount 
STUDENT LAMP. 
Manufactured and for 
holesale 


sale, at w 
only, by the 


Manhattan Brass Co., 
First Ave. and 28th St., N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated explanatory 
Circular. | 


C C 
Boston, Mass., OLDEST in America; Largest 
and Best a pped in the WORL D—100 Instruct- 
ors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tune 
ing, Fine Arts, Oratory,. Literature, French, German, 
and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics 
cte. Tuition, $5 to $20; board and room, $45 to $75 
perterm. Fall Term begins September 10, 1885. For 
Itlustrated Calendar, yiving full information, address, 
k. TUURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass 


BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Chimes and Bells for Churches 
Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 


culars sent free. HENRY Mo- 
SHANE & CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNEsDay, SEPTEMBER 2, 1885. 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


News Items. 


Sacramento has a new Opera House, 
said to be very fine. 
glad, but sorry. 3 

The average Sunday plate collection in 
the Rev. Newman Hall’s church, Lon- 
don, is $175; and in the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon’s congregation, in the great 
tabernacle, $345. | 

A report that the cholera is in Nagasa- 
ki should cause great care to be exer- 
cised im our communications with Japan; 
and home cleanliness is always in order— 
*‘next to godliness.”’ 

San Jose, August 28th.—F. A. Tay- 
lor, who recently purchased the San Jose 
Mercury, has sold it to its former owner, 
C. M. Shortridge, who has assumed pos- 
session and editorship. 

At a Socialistic picnic in Chicago re- 
cently more than $600 was spent on the 
ground for cigars and beer, while on some 
of the banners carried were the words, 
‘**Our children cry for bread!” 


Wasuixeton, August 3lst.—The cen- 
sus taken in Dakota shows that the Pop- 
ulation of the entire Territory is about 
416,000, and not 263,000, as previously 
stated. The latter figures show the pop- 
ulation of that part of the Territory south 
of the forty-sixth parallel. 


Dr. Newman eays that of all the let- 
ters reccived by General Grant from good 

ople who were solicitous about his spir- 
itual welfare, the one that touched him 
most was written by an aged Quaker, 
and ran as follows: ‘‘Friend Grant—I 
am a stranger to thee. I would not in- 
trude upon thy suffering, but I am an- 
xious for thy soul. Trust in Jesus. He 
will not fail thee.”’ 


Last Saturday the new steamer West 
Coast was launched from White’s ship- 
yard, and tugged around to the Main- 
street wharf, in this city, where she will 
lie until completed. She is 180 tons bur- 
den, 124 feet over all, 314 beam and 
84 feet depth of hold. Her engine and 
boiler are from the Union Iron Works. 
She is provided with a donkey engine, 
which can be used to work pumps or 
windlass: ‘The bulkheads are of iron, 
and she has accommodation for twenty 
passengers. Her model is very graceful, 
and she will be provided with every 
modern convenience. - 


Upper Bay Conference. 


This Conference will convene at Beni- 
cia and continue in session September 
15th and 16th. 

TUESDAY. 


Sunday-school Convention— 

1 p. ma.—Devotional, E. O. Tade. 

1:30—‘‘Object of this Convention,”’ S. 
H. Willey. 

2—Reports from Schools—Summary, 
W. H. Tubb. 

3—‘*Temperance Work in - Sunday- 
school,’’ E. O. Tade. 

3:30—“*My Class,’’ F. W. Fish. 

4—‘*‘Qur Next Programme,” W. A. 
Tenney. 

4:30—Business. 

7:15— Praise Service. 

7:40 — ‘‘Question Drawer,’’ C. S. 
Vaile. | | 

8—Address, ‘‘The Sunday-school ir 

Religious Education,” H. W. Jones. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Conference— 

9 a. M.— Devotional, J. H. Strong. 

9 :30—Organization. 

10—Our field—news from it. 

11.—‘‘Three Most Stubborn Hindran- 
ces to Our Success in Christian Work— 
the Best Way to Overcome Them,’’ A. 
F. Hitchcock. | 

Recess. 

1:30 Pp. m.—‘‘Bible Food, the Nour- 
ishment Essential to Sustain Christian 
Work,’’ J. A. Jones. 

2:15—‘‘The Widening Work of Wo- 
men in Our Christian Service,” H. W. 
Jones, | 

38—Sermon, followed by the Commun- 
ion, J. H. Strong. 

4— ‘The Indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit Essential for Fruitful. Christian 
Work,’’ 8S. H. Willey. | 

Eventne.—7 :30—Opening of the ques- 
tiondrawer as to attendance at the House 
of God; reading of the 84th Psalm, with 
comments, W. A. Tenny; ‘Why 


Ought I Regularly to Frequent the House 


of God?’ H. W. Jones; ‘*In What 
Spirit Should I Go, and What Should be 
My Manner?” W. H. Tubb; “How 
Shall I Get the True Profit of Going ?” 
E. O. Tade; “How Shall I Persuade 
Others to ©. S. Vaile. | 


Note—Each Congregational church in 
Solano and Contra Costa counties are ask- 
ed to send at least two delegates. The 
opening papers and talks are to occupy ten 
minutes, followed by general discussion. 
‘Brethren, think on these things.’’ 


Y. M.C. A, 


The noon-day services in connection 
with the Association have been conduct- 
ed by Dr. Lane of Lodi for the past two 
weeks. He will also conduct the ser- 
vices for the next two weeks. Rev. Dr. 
Izer addressed the young men Sabbath 
afternoon, August 23d, and Dr. A. Cal- 
houn of San Jose last Sabbath. The 
meetings continue to be large and inter- 
esting. Extensive preparations are being 
made for the fall work, which opens No- 
vember Ist. The Association will have 
classes in me bookkeeping, me- 
chanical drawing, French, Spanish, elocu- 
tion and vocal music. Also a series of 
business talks by business men, and a 
series of popular and medical lectures 
will aleo be given. The membership of 
the institution is daily increasing, and, 
in many respects, the building is becom- 
ing too small to accommodate the rca 

M. 


Well, we are not 


| field, and for her to go alone. 


Sunday-School Lesson for Sept. 13th. 
If Kings iv:18-37. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


Golden Text—‘‘I am the resurrection 
and the life.”” (John ii: 25.) ) 

We have in this lesson a picture of 
home life in former times, that differs so 
little from later times that we conclade 
that, in many things, we would feel very 
much at home if we could be carried 
back three or four thousand years. 

The father was a prosperous farmer, 
willing his boy should enjoy whatever he 


could, but eager to harvest his grain. 


His wife was willing the grain should be 
harvested, but solicitous that her only 
child should have all the care a mother 
could give. The boy, turning from her 


who cared for him most tenderly, was 


ambitious to be in the field with his 
father and the hired men. 


the father had only time to give the short 
and natural command: ‘‘Carry him to 
his mother’; a sick boy was of no use 
in the field. The mother had time for 
nothing but tocare for him. Everything 
gave way to that. ‘‘He sat upon her 
knees until noon, and then died,’’ 

The mother also seems to have been 
the religions one of the family. In 
her great sorrow there was no one to 
whom she so naturally turned as to the 
man of God. If God could not help her, 
her case was indeed hopeless. She did 
not even send for her husband. He had 
no time for such things. He could not 
leave his business. He sent her the 
hired man and the means of conveyance 
to the prophet, but did not know what it 
was all about. Without doubt, he was 
glad when he learned what a blessing 
had been brought upon his family by the 
prophet, at her earnest request, and in 
consequence of her going to him at this 
unseasonable time; but it seemed the 
most natural thing for him to stay in the 
Times 
have, no doubt, changed since then; but 
they have not changed enough since the 
day that a religious woman brought the 
blessing to the household, while the hus- 
band did not lose an hour from his work. 

Elisha does not seem to have shown as 
much discernment in the selection of a 
servant as Ahab did, who had one that 
‘feared the Lord greatly.’’ Gehazi, 
Elisha’s servant, was profane; so that 
when he was going to run and lie toa 
man he had to prefix the oath, ‘‘As the 


‘Lord liveth’’ to his remark. He was 


covetous, untruthful and officious. When 
the woman, full of grief at the loss of 
her son, came to the feet of Elisha, and, 
in & manner common at that time, ex- 
pressed her sorrow, Gehazi, with a coarse- 
ness of nature produced by familiarity 
with sin, tried to thrust her away. 
This was the man whom the prophet sent 
with his staff, to lay it upon the face of 
the child. Such a man could do a com- 
mon service well enough. He could 
carry a staff or any other burden. But 
to him it was only a stick. When he 
laid it upon the face of the child it had 
no power, more than any other stick. 
There went with it no faith in God. He 
had no experience of that holy love and 
divine fellowship that gave his master 
more than bumau power. Being ‘‘dead 
in trespasses and sins,’’ he was no fit me- 
dium of communication by which the 
Source of Life could quicken again the 
lifeless body of the boy. Cut off by his 
own sins from the higher power, he was 
helpless as the dead to-whom he was 
sent. After laying the staff of the 
prophet upon the face of the child, he 
waited and watched for some sign of re- 


turning life; but all was dead, as his soul 


was, to the influences by which spiritual 
life is brought-to man. He had to go 
back and say, ‘‘The child is not awaked.” 
In this act he resembles the person who 
seeks for the Christian life by doing good 
deeds, without faith and repentance. 
The acts of a Christian are performed by 
such a person as penalties paid for sins 
that are past. They spring not from 
love or gratitude, and have no higher in- 
spiration than the fear of more sad re- 
sults if these are omitted. After this 
toiling and watching they perceive no 
change in the heart. The soul is ‘‘not 
awaked.’’ The deeds are good enough. 
The staff was good. It was well laid 
on. But there was no communication in 
either with the power of God. When 
the prophet came and, with strong faith 
and persevering prayer, implored the help 
of God, the dead awoke. The prayer of 
faith established the communication be- 
tween him and the Source of Life; and 
thus he could give asa gift from God 
what he had no power to get from any 
source within himself. ‘‘By the deeds 
of the law, there shall no flesh be justi- 
fied in his sight.’’ (Rom. iii: 20.) 
They are like Elisha’s staff in Gehazi’s 

But why this favor to the Shunamite, 
when so many mothers have to bear their 
griefs, with no miraculous help? There 
was need of proof, in that early age, 
that God’s power was exerted in behalf 
of his children. Christ’s deeds were 
not yet done. The resurrection had not 
yet encouraged his followers. The 
mighty hosts of the Christian Church 
had not yet arisen from that little flock 
that was scatterod at the crucifixion. 
Many proofs of God’s care for his people, 
that are now the common property of the 
Christian world, were then far in the fu- 
ture. They needed signs which we do 
not need. | 

But was there, after all, so much dif- 
ference in her favor? It was only a 
short respite that was granted her. e 
last hour had to come. The cup of sor- 
row, twice tasted, had to be drank at 
last. The tears, stayed for a time, had 
to flow again, with no prophet there to 
check them. 


son have both passed, long since, through 
that narrow gateway through which he 
bowed his head to return to the earth. 
Was she, after all, delivered, except for 
a short time, from the common lot 


Happy was the Shunamite whose son 


| sons the proofs of that life of 


dows be darkened through which it beams 


But when he 
cried out with the pain of a sunstroke, 


the Thousand Islands, where they will re- 


the many noted and attractive homes of 


or six weeks all the. celebrities will be 


less remarkable than that of the past de- 


The Shunamite and her 


was restored to her loving arms. Far 
happier the mothers who behold in their 
e soul 
over which death has no power; who see 
in their eyes the light of that love which 
shall never grow dim, although the win- 


upon us here; who hear from their lips 
the praises of God which their souls will 
still utter when the lips, here, are dumb; 
who see in their lives those acts of Chris- 
tian purity and Christian love which. 
shall rest in blessing upon the living 
when they are gone, and which shall be 
part of their inheritance in the world to 
which they go! More blessed than the‘ 
Shunamite are those mothers whose sons 
aud daughters are living the Christian 
life, and feeling, already, the power of 
those holy pulsations which show that 
they are } A their life from the heart 
of Christ. | 


Washington Letter. 


Wasuineton, D.C., Aug. 24, 1885. 

The week has passed without event of 
political importance at the capital. There 
has been sensational rumors regarding 
the health of the President, but these 
have been quieted by intelligence direct 
from his camp in the mountains that he 
is unusually well. He is not expected 
with his string of fish until the latter part 
of September. The Cabinet is scattered 
here and there, Secretary Lamar and At- 
torney-General Garland being the only 
ones who remain permanently in the city. 
The various departments of Government 
are conducted without hitch, and with 
very little friction, by the subordinates, 
trained and skilled by long experience. 
Secretary Bayard has gone to his country 
residence in Delaware, and the Depart- 
ment of State is in charge of the Assist- 
ant Secretary, ex-Governor Porter of 
Tennessee. Secretary of the Treasury 
Manning is making a short stay at 
Watch Hill, R. I., while Assistant Secre- 
taries Fairchild and Coon are superintend- 
ing the machinery of the Treasury de- 
partment. 
is the woods of Lake Superior, and Sec- 
retary of War Endicottis in the tradition- 
al home of witches, Salem, Mass. The 
only two Cabinet members who remain in 
Washington are those from the extreme 
South, Mr. Lamar, from Mississippi, and 
Mr. Garland, from Arkansas, who, sea- 
soned by the sultry heat of the cotton- 
belt, find no terror in the summer climate 
of the capital, | 

There was never a greater scarcity of 
Senators and members in Washington 
than at present. Senator and Mrs. Lo- 
gan, who had spent the greater part of 
the heated term in the city, have gone to 


— 


main for two weeks. They were quite 


busy last week moving into their new | 


$30,000 home. The fine old house has 
been furnished in a plain, but comfort- 
able, fashion, and will be an addition to 


the capital. Mr. Blaine, I learn, is liv- 
ing very quietly at Bar Harbor, where, 
only a year ago, he had the eyes of the 
whole country upon him, and where he 
was assailed by such a mob of well- 
meaning, but tiresome, intruders that his 
relatives had to establish a guard about 
bim. Then he had an immense amount 
of political work to direct; now he enjoys 
complete rest, and is scarcely noticed ex- 
cept by the tourist, who is startled as_ if 
by an apparition when he sees, for the 
first time, the original face of a thousand 
portraits and caricatures. Ina a month 


back in Washington, for, no matter how 
far they wander in the summer, the wip- 
ter brings them here again. Here many 
of them have palatial homes, and here all 
enjoy social opportunities such as cannot 
be found elsewhere on this side of the 
sea. 

‘Great improvements have been made 
during the summer, but they have been 
made, here and there, over an immense 
area, and are not directly apparent to a 
casual observer. In a drive which I took 
yesterday I counted over two hundred 
buildings either in the course of erection 
or finished during the season. The im- 
provements at the Capitol, for which 
nearly a million of dollars were appropri- 
ated last year, will add greatly to the 
symmetry as well as to the convenience 
of the huge pile. Improvements of 
streets and parks aré constantly going on, 
and if they are continued for ten years 
longer the progress of the city will be no 


cade. 

The Washington papers are discussing 
the style of monument to be erected to 
the. memory of General Grant..in Wasb- 
ington. Prevailing opinion seems to fa- 
vor an arch similar to the the Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris. One artist, who has 
an eye to the useful, as well as the com- 
memorative, in art, has proposed a stu- 
pendous stone bridge with a single arch 
spanning the Potomac, from Observatory 
Hill to Arlington; the latter place is now 
a cemetery, where thousands of the sol- 
diers of the late war are buried; it was 
formerly the home of General Lee. Such 
a bridge spanning the Potomac would be 
in itself profoundly suggestive, and mem- 
orial art could make it all that could be 
desired as a monument to Grant. 


Next Thursday eveging, September 
3d, the original Josh Billings will deliver 
a lecture in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall; subject, ‘‘The Proba- 
bilities of Life—Perhaps Rain, Perhaps 
Not.” This will be his only lecture dur- 
ing this visit. Cards of admission 50 
cents main floor, 25 cents gallery. Only 
a limited number will be issued. Those 
who wish to hear Josh Billings at his 
best should secure their tickets at once. 

DIED. | 
Puiisrick—At Gold Hill District, Lincoln, 

Placer county, Cal., August 12, 1885, after 

a brief illness, N. Philbrick, Esq., Deacon 

of the Congregational church of Lincoln, 


_ @ native of Rye, N. H., 75 years 6 
months and 165 days, born 


Postmaster-General Vilas is | 


‘are, at the 


January 28, 1810. 


Publishers’ Wepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


second-class matter. 


Payment for Tur Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Toe Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

THe Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one néw 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The date against your name on the label of your 


paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The subscription Price of Taz Pacirtic is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. | 
We will send the Pactric one year (price $2.- 


50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old | 


subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be. sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
‘Christian at Work.......... 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 

Scientific American............. 8.20 56.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
. 8.00 56.00 
The Independent.... ....... 3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly:..... 2,50 5.00 


N THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 
City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California. 
In the Matter of 
Cyrus PALMER, 
An Insolvent Debtor. . 
Notice is hereby given to all the creditors 
of Cyrus Palmer, an insolvent debtor, who 
have proved their debts, that said Cyrus 
Palmer has filed in said Superior Court his 
petition for a discharge from all his debts and 
liabilities, and that, by an order of said 
Court, all said creditors are required to ap- 
pear before said Court, at the court-room 
thereof, Department No. 10 (Special), in the 
New City Hall, in said city and county, on 
the 28th day of September, A. D. 1885, at 
the hour of 10 a. m., then and there to show 
cause, if any they have, why the said Cyrus 
Palmer should not be discharged from all his 
debts, in accordance with the statutes in 
such cases made and provided. | 
Attest my hand and the seal of said Court 
this 25th day of August, 1885. 
[SEAL.] Jas. J. Fitynn, Clerk, 
By Jno. H. Mort, Deputy Clerk. 


Of greatest public interest among the con- 
tents of the September Century are General 
Grant’s article on ‘“The Siege of Vicksburg”; 
the forcible frontispiece portrait, after a 
photograph taken when General Grant was 
President (with which is given a facsimile of 
his first signature on the army pay account 
as ‘‘General Retired”); and a communication 
from General Grant, dated Mt. McGregor, June 
22d, which is printed with ‘‘Memoranda on 
the Civil War,” and in which he withdraws 
what was said by him in the Century of last 
February in regard to the conduct of ‘‘Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace and General McCook at 
Shiloh.” An editorial in ‘‘Topics of the 
Time” explains why General Grant’s article on 
Vicksburg is printed without illustrations, 
and also that the subject will be resumed, 
with pictures, at another time. A supple- 
mental article of great interest, in the same 
number, is ‘‘A Woman’s Diary of the Siege 
of Vicksburg,” which gives an inside view of 
the hardships and anxieties suffered by the 
besieged. Lieutenant Schwatka’s paper on 
‘‘The Great River of Alaska,” which has a 
special interest, is profusely illustrated. 


I, the undersigned, do hereby certify that 
I am doing business in the City and County 
of San Francisco and State of California, 
under the firm name of J. Bamberger & 
Company; that the full name of. all the in- 
dividuals interested in the said business is 
Julius Bamberger; and that the place of 
residence is set opposite my name below. 

In witness I have hereto set my hand 
this seventeenth day of August, A. D. 1885. 


309 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Duly acknowledged the 17th day of Au- 
gust, 1885, before Samuel 8. Murfey, No- 
tary Public. 

[Endorsed.] Filed August 18, 1885. 

: JAMES J. FLYNN, Clerk, 
By Jno. H. Mort, Deputy Clerk. 


JULIUS BAMBERGER { 


EpitTors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. ; 

SmitH’s CasH STorE, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our. readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?] 


Ayer’s Ague Cureis the only remedy known 
which is certain to cure Fever and Ague per- 
manently, by expelling the malarial poison 
which produces the disease. It does this 
surely, and leaves no ill effects upon the 
system. Nothing is‘so thoroughly depress- 
ing and discouraging as the periodical return 
of the alternate chills, fever and sweating 
peculiar to this disease. . 7 


Now is the time for our citizens to visit 
the warerooms of the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, as they 
present time, offering some of 
their most beautiful furniture at fearfully 
low prices. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
‘very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, — 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Perkins & Wilson, whose dry goods store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 
with great satisfaction. : 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Tus Pacrric. 4 


| cases of Malaria, Chill and Ague Fever. 


-‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” | 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Jratts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


For the newest designs and newest mate- 
rials, and for the lowest prices, go to the 
California Furniture Company, 220 to 226 
Bush street. 


TEST YOUR BAKING POWDER TO-DAY! 


Brands advertised as absolutely pure 
CONTAIN AMMONIA. 


THE TEST: | 


Place a can down on a hot stove until heated, then 
and smell. A chemist will not be re- 
quired to detect the presence of ammonia. 


DOES NOT CONTAIN AMMONIA. 


ITS HEALTHFULNESS HAS NEVER BEEN QUESTIONED, 


In a million homes for a quarter of a century it has 
the consumers’ reliable test, 


THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER C0O., 


MAKERS OF 


Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts, 


The strongest, most delicious and natural fiavor known, and 


Dr. Price’s Lupulin Yeast Gems 


For Light, Healthy Bread, The Best Dry Hop 
Yeast in the World. 


FOR SALE BY CROCERS. 
CHICACO. - ST. LOUIS. 


FOR SALE BY 
John F. Cutting. & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Bikes 


EXTRACTS 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Purest and strongest Natural Fruit Flavors. 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, etc., 
flavor as delicately and naturally as the fruit. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
OHICAGO. ST. LOUIS, 


....FOR SALE BY.... 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


JOHN BULL’S 


FEVER and AGUE 


Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever,or Chillsand Fever,wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
the directionsare strictly followedandcarried 
out. Ina —_ many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured bya single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent, and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, ifits use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 

been checked, more especially in difficult and 
a cases. Usually this medicine 
not req 


e any aid to keep the bowelsin 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 

uireacathartic medicine, afterhavingtaken 
i or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of KENT’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. Use no other. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 


| BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. ~ 


VWincipal Office, 881 Main St-, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BINA 
HOT MINERAL SPRINGS 


THE HIGHLY CURATIVE PROPER- 

ties of these waters and the charms of the 

place is added an elegant and capacious swim- 
ming bath. | 

These waters purify the blood, and refresh, 

renew and restore the whole system. They 


cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, Erysip- 


elas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic Diar- 
rhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints in 
early stages. These waters are a oe in 
They 
afford magical relief in cases of Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness and General Debility. 


Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 a. m. for St. 
Helena, thence by daily stage (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the Htnas at 5 p.m. For pam- 
= containing analysis and cures, address 

M. H. LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., 
Napa Oo., Cal. 


-HOMESTEADS FREE! 


ERSONS OF ENERGY, AND SOME 

means, who desire to unite in a colony to 
settle on public lands, may hear of very eligible 
locations by addressing REV. O. M. BLAKE, 
No. 1128 Twenty-first Street, San Francisco 
California. 


| 


WOMAN WANTED 
ohanged. GAYS 14 Barclay ¥. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP Fapgs: 


TO... 


Eastern and European cities via the 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several] 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


|NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEaNs 


The Several Lines of Steamers to 4)) 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING cag 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Thirg. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mitts, Lang 
Agent of C.-P. R. R., JERomE MAnpprn, Lang 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco, 


A. N. Towne, 


T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt. Apt, 


SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


| BLANK BOOKS, 


COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly : 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, | 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


1114 MARKET ST., 
Cheapest place in the city to buy your 


FANCY DRY GOODS! 


AND 


Gents Fornishing Foods 


No Misrepresentations. 
BEST GOODS, 
LOWEST PRICES, 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


Remember the place. 


1114 Market St., San Francisco, 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


W. H. Tinton. Jas. CARROLL. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, : San Francisco 


The American Male Choi 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music 
for Miale Chorus and Quartet Chot‘s, 
Clubs, Colleges and Singing Societies; 
consisting of Quartets, Gospel Song’, 
Anthems, Chants, Glees, Songs and P+ 
triotic Pieces. 

By J. H. TENNEY, a oo, gg who has had 

great success in this style, musie forms 

et mags feature in many very popular 
8. 

160 large Octavo pages, 106 pieces. Choirs 
containing Male Quartets will find the book # 
treasure, and all social singing circles W! 
find in it Sacred and Secular music to their 
taste. 
Pricein Boards $1, or $9 per doz. Paper 80 cts. 

AR SONGS. The extraordinary rev" 

val of military and patriotic feeling typ! 

fied by the increase and energy of Grand Army 
organizations, has brought this collection int? 
very great favor. It contains Songs for the 

Camp Fire and the March, Memorial Songs, 

and in fact the choicest of all that (without bit- 

terness) awaken memories of the great w4!- 

Every family should have a copy. Ohoruses 

fcr Male Voices, and there is an accompanimen 


for Piano or Organ. 
mo "PRIOE 50 CENTS. 


Mailed, post free, at retail price. ae a 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
H. DrirTson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
—:HAS REMOVED:— 


| 
To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 11 

Clay street, where they will be glad to recelv? 
pat an from old patrons, or new. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS areryy 


BOOKS. 


JUVENILE BOOKS, | 


Perkins & Wilson, . 
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